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Home 


HE teaching of home economics 

in Belgian schools dates from 1914 

when the obligatory school age was 
raised from twelve to fourteen. The 
law making this change provided that 
in girls’ schools “the teaching of hy- 
giene, of baby welfare, of home econ- 
omics, gardening, and needlework shall 
be of a practical nature. Talks on baby 
welfare must be accompanied by dem- 
onstrations and practices. Schools must 
have a garden plot a kitchen and 
laundry. Elements of chemistry shall 
be the basis of the home economics 
course the girls should do these 
lessons at tables instead of desks 
a little dairy should be arranged in the 
basement.” 

This system has lasted twenty years 
and now there is a movement to raise 
the school age still further, at least for 
continuation classes. What is known 
as the Masson plan, after its author, 
providing obligatory home economics 
training for ten hours a week for all 
girls between fourteen and sixteen, has 
twice been sympathetically received by 
the Belgian parliament but its applica- 
tion has had to be postponed for mo- 
tives of economy. It is, however, ex- 
pected that the plan will come into op- 
eration in some form, and_ school 
teachers are already preparing for it by 
attending home economics courses. 


Teacher Training 

At present the homecraft teaching in 
elementary schools is given by the gen- 
eral school teachers who, since 1926, 
have been obliged to include the sub- 
ject in their curriculum. At that date 
a law provided that every teachers’ 
training college must have a kitchen 
large enough for twenty-four pupils to 
work at once in four groups of six, each 
group to be provided with a complete set 
of utensils. Similar accommodation must 
be found for a laundry and a dairy with 
a cheese-making room, preferably in the 
basement. Proper accommodation of this 
kind is one of the conditions on which 
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Economics in Belgium 


By 
Euphemia Torry 
Southampton, England 
private training colleges may receive a 

State subsidy. 

Nevertheless the time allotted to the 
subject is very short, namely one hour 
a week during the first two years and 
two hours a week (or preferably four 
hours a fortnight) during the last two 
years. The teachers consider this time 
totally inadequate and are endeavour- 
ing to have it tripled. Roughly speak- 
ing a quarter of the time is given to 
theoretical study and three quarters to 
practice; of the practice hours one 
quarter are given up to cooking. 

A school teacher who has studied this 
much of home economics may teach the 
subject as it comes into the general 
school curriculum but she does not hold 
any special home economics diploma 
entitling her to teach in a special house- 
hold school. 

If she wishes to do this she must at- 
tend a summer school of five weeks for 


two years in succession. Such a school 


has been established temporarily at 
Wavre Notre Dame. It is open during 
the summer vacation to certificated 
teachers only and the second year’s 


course is only open to those who have 
passed an intermediate examination on 
the first year’s work. In the final exam- 
ination part is in writing, part practise 
work, the student having to cleanse, to 
wash, starch and iron, to mend a gar- 
ment and to cook a dinner. She also 
has to give a model lesson. 

The list of subjects on which 
may be examined is appallingly long 
and complicated, chemistry with food 
values and household hygiene accounting 
for a good deal of it. It would seem 
impossible, and it probably is impos- 
sible, to learn all in ten weeks, but it is 
less impossible when one remembers 
that every student is already a school- 
mistress, and that many of the items 
will be learnt among her other studies. 


she 


The province of Hainaut (also spelt 
“black 
Owing to its 


Hainault) contains most of the 
country” of 


iron and coal it is highly industrialised 


Belgium. 


and, probably for this reason, it has a 
very large 
schools”, more or less the equivalent of 
technical When first the 
depression began to be felt 
that many 
getting technical 


number of “professional 


our schools. 
industrial 
it became 


obvious far too 
young women were 
training that they could never use and 
a great effort turn their 
thoughts towards household needs. The 
two provincial training colleges at 
Mons and Charleroi provided summer 
courses for home economics somewhat 
similar to those at Wavre Notre Dame, 
but in 1932, for motives of economy, the 
teaching was concentrated at Mons. 


was made to 


The Hainaut regulations for prospec- 
tive teachers of homecraft are that they 
must follow evening classes for a year. 
They then take a five weeks’ intensive 
course in which the 
(physics, 


school 
subjects taught 
chemistry, household technology); do- 
simple cooking; 


summer 
are: science 
mestic and 
cutting out, dressmaking and mending; 
study of materials; pedagogy; metho- 
and cleansing; farm- 
family and. social 


economy 


dology; laundry 
yard work; 
position of women. 

During the following year the stu- 
dent must work as pupil teacher in a 
household school and after her second 
year’s summer school, where she will 


moral, 


continue much the same program in a 


form, she must also 


more advanced 
study for six months at her own time 
in the Documentary Office of the Prov- 
ince where over two thousand books on 
technical education, 600 of which deal 
with homecraft, and also the latest re- 
the subject, are at her dis- 
posal. After six must 
write a thesis on some aspect of home 


views on 
months she 
economics, and only when she has sat- 
isfied the examiners in this matter also, 
does she get her diploma as a teacher of 


home economics. 
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Millinery pupils in the school of home economics at Marunelle, Hainaut Province. 


Part of the campaign for inducing 
girls to take up homecraft is raising the 
intellectual standard required of home- 
craft teachers. Hence the necessity for 
the thesis. Now-a-days the _ bright 
school-girl cannot say of her cooking 
mistress that she is “just a cook” whose 
education on other matters may be in- 
ferior to the pupil’s. And since the 
main object of the campaign is to in- 
duce girls of fourteen when they leave 
school voluntarily to attend homecratt 
schools in the evenings, the prestige of 
the teacher is a very important item. 

In May, 1930 the Education commit- 
tee of the province of Hainaut asked 
their inspector of technical schools, 
Monsieur Fernand Legrand, to under- 
take the improvement of home econom- 
ics schools. He soon reported that 
there were only forty-one such schools 
in the province, which meant that only 
one parish in ten had its homecraft 
classes; worse still, even when the 
classes existed very few young women 


attended them, only, in fact, about one ° 


in forty of the girls between fourteen 
and eighteen, making a total of not 
much over one thousand voluntary pu- 
pils altogether. 

To alter this state of affairs it was 
not enough only to open new schools. 
As a fact there are now fifty-six 
schools, but the number of pupils has 
increased much more than the number 
of the schools as the latter now total 
two thousand. And these figures do 
not include the ten thousand girls in the 
province who attend dressmaking and 
sewing schools of various kinds. So 
popular are these “fashion schools” as 
they are called that it has been found 
an excellent plan to combine homecraft 
and fashion in one school, so that 
homecraft pupils are literally “in the 
fashion.” 

Rural Courses 

If it is rather difficult to persuade 
the Belgian city girl to attend home- 
making classes, the country girl is more 
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conscious of the advantage to be gained 
from expert knowledge. 

Belgium is the country of small hold- 
ers and, on a small holding much work 
falls to the women of the family. The 
Belgians say that women provide 25% of 
the earnings and that their share of the 
spending is 60%. 

It is about twenty-five years since 
the first association of farmers’ wives 
was formed in Belgium and now there 
are 1,200 such associations which means 
one for every two rural parishes. It is 
mainly the families of members who 
send girls as pupils to the various 
classes in farm economy given through- 
out the country. These classes may be 
“cours amorces” lasting only two or 
three weeks and teaching just what is 
useful to a country girl, or “cours am- 
bulantes” when teachers settle for four 
months in a rural district and give a 
serious course of domestic and farm- 
yard science suitable not only to girls 
but to mistresses of farms. 

These two are for those who cannot 
leave home. For the freer young 
women there are regular agricultural 
colleges, or farmsteads, where girls of 
fourteen who intend to live a country 
life go to study for two years. Some of 
the pupils of these colleges proceed fo1 
another three years to a “superior” col- 
lege and these latter, if they do not 
manage their own farms, often become 
presidents of circles of farmers’ wives 
or what is called “conseilliéres mena- 
géres” (household counselors). Both pres- 
idents and counselors give many of the 
lectures and demonstrations required by 
the country schools and associations. 

The finest agricultural institute in 
Belgium was founded in 1919 at Laeken 
(close to Brussels) by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Attached to it is a train- 
ing college for women teachers of farm- 
house economy, with a three year 
course of study. The first two years 
are spent learning methodical house 
and farm yard work (housework, cloth- 


ing, food, animal life, poultry, dairy, 
gardening). The first year is devoted to 
theory and the basic sciences, psychology, 
chemistry, physics, botany, bacteriology, 
etc., while the second is more practical, 
including pedagogy, general hygiene and 
infant welfare. 

In the third year the student is ex- 
pected to show some originality, to 
make some personal researches and 
choose a special subject on which she 
will eventually have to write a thesis. 

Students must be at least seventeen 
years of age when they enter the in- 
stitute and either have a school mis- 
tress’s certificate or some other high 
grade educational diploma. For the 
first two years they usually live in the 
institute but third year students live in 
small houses where they form a little 
family at the head of which is one of 
the teachers who undertakes not only 
the housekeeping but the moral care of 
the students. But she has the help of a 
“family council” elected from the stud- 
ents and also of monitors who have 
some responsibility. Turn and_ turn 
about the students do all the house- 





Scene in a cooking class in the teachers’ 
course at Mons, Hainaut Province. 


work, as these little houses have no 
servants, but the household duties in no 
way take the place of housework les- 
sons though the latter are given in the 
house or farm where the pupils live. 
By using the kitchens and dairies of 
these houses the Institute has enough 
space for many groups of pupils. The 
estate comprises also dairies, kitchen 
gardens, glass-houses, orchards, stables, 
bee-hives, poultry farm and many fields 
for agriculture. The women’s section 
has also organized a baby welfare cen- 
tre for the neighborhood so that the 
students acquire practical knowledge on 
this subject. 
(Continued on page 279) 
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Home Economics Contributes 
To a Balanced Standard 
Of Living 


By 


Ereminah Jarrard 


Principal, Girls Vocational Schools, Detroit 


OME economics with its implica- 
tions, learning situations and 
practical principles, was graphi- 

cally displayed in an objective exhibit 
arranged by the Public Schools of De- 
troit for the visitors at the annual con- 
vention of the Western Arts Associa- 
tion in the early spring. From the 
flashing steel of the needle plied by the 
young student busily darning a stock- 
ing in the unit devoted to activities for 
leisure time, to the elaborate display 
of posters showing trained home econo- 
mists in business, personal service and 
commerce, the rich content of the course 
offered in the schools from the primary 
grades to the municipal university was 
made interesting to the 20,000 spectators 
who viewed the various displays in the 
auditorium of the J. L. Hudson Depart- 
ment Store. 

The exhibit occupied 1000 square feet 
of space. The area was divided into 
nine units devoted to the study oi house 
planning and decoration, civic planning, 
textiles and clothing selection and con- 
struction, nutrition, home nursing, leis- 
ure time activities, service to the com- 
munity, family and child life, market- 
ing, budgets, training the consumer, and 
vocations. Each unit included a space 
ten feet square with a back drop of 
screens built of beaver-board. The 
screens were eight feet high and were 
used as divisions between the individual 
exhibits. On these screens were hung 
the posters designed by 
classes in the thirty-eight 
schools represented in the 
project. Appropriate  fur- 
nishings were arranged in 
each section. 

The center floor space of 
2000 feet was covered with 
rugs, and comfortable chairs 
were arranged at pleasing 
intervals for the conven- 
ience of the visitors. Serv- 
ing as a theme panel, em- 
phasizing the accomplish- 
ments of home economics, 
a mural measuring eight by Booth 
cleven feet designed by the 
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Useful Skills and Wholesome Attitudes are 
Shown in an Exhibit of the Home Economics 
Curriculum of the Detroit Public Schools. 


exhibit committee and painted by a 
student in the Wayne University was 
made the key-note of the booths. Be- 
low this mural were two booths in 
which were displayed the models used 
in the study of the worthy use of 
leisure time and service to the com- 
munity. 

The contribution that is made by 
home economics to a balanced standard 
of living was typified by two female 
figures supporting a scales upon the 
On the balance plates of the 
scales was shown a house in perfect 
balance with nine blocks on which were 
writter: the themes of the units of the 
course. Topping the eight blocks was 
a block bearing the caption “social 
service.” 

The plan of the exhibit showed the 
development of skiJls incident to worthy 
home membership and paralleling this 
opportunity for training. The facts vital 
to useful living in,all situations affect- 
ing the home and its members were 


world. 


prominently shown. 

At the entrance to the auditorium a 
tempting display of cookies, candies, 
and dainties to be served at social af- 
fairs was grouped in one of the many 
show cases used for the exhibits. In 





I—“‘Home economics in its relationship to proper 
housing for the welfare of the community.” 


the same case were arranged dainty lin- 
ens appropriate for use on such occa- 
sions. ‘These linens were designed and 
executed in the classes in fine needle 
work. Inviting the attention of the vis- 
itors this case directed them to a near- 
by display of beautifully drawn models 
for houses, gardens, details of furnish- 
ings and community plans for sanitary 
and wholesome housing. 

Posters, illustrating the relation of 
correct posture and carriage to beauti- 
ful and becoming dress, were the next 
attraction. Appropriate design, charm- 
ing color values and rich texture of 
fabrics were shown in an assortment 
of carefully chosen textiles. 

Fresh crisp vegetables, brilliant fruits 
and other foodstuffs attracted atten- 
tion in a_ section made inviting by 
spotless furniture that would be useful 
in an efficient kitchen. In this section 
as in all others were distributed leaf- 
lets helpful to any who-+ were seeking 
advice in the wise use of food and the 
protection of health through nutrition. 
Serving in this booth and in many 
others were students from the classes. 
When effective as a feature of interest, 
the uniforms used by the students when 
at work in the school laboratories were 
worn by these attendants. 
Nurses from the education- 
al division ofthe Detroit De- 
partment of Public Health 
assisted in the booth de- 
voted to the display of de- 
vices used in the study of 
health. 

Posters, captions, tables 
and charts with dozens of 
jars of jam, conserves and 
vegetables described the 
cooperation of the schools 
with the Junior Red Cross. 
Practical and_ beautifully 
made dresses, play suits, and 
comfortable warm coats 
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made from government cottons and as 
remodeled garments were all included 
in this group showing how the schools 
do their part in maintaining standards 
in the community. 

Following this well featured group 
was the Family and Child Life exhibit. 
To give some conception of the con- 
tests and function of the Family and 
Child Life Course for high school 
senior girls, this exhibit had as its cen- 
ter of interest a miniature scene pre- 
senting a panoramic view of the entire 
course. As a background, the poster, 
Passport to Happy Home Life via 
Family and Child Life Course, portray- 
ing the senior girl as passenger, enum- 
erated the following units of the course 
as landing places: 

1. Adolescence 
Friendships 
Personality 

Physical 
Mental 


Health | 
Social—Moral 


2. Sound Heredity and Reproduc- 
tion 
3. Healthy Infancy 


Care and Training 
4. Healthy Childhood 
Care and Feeding 
Growth and Development 
Child Management 
Play and Stories 
Children’s Party 
Nursery School Visits 
5. Happy Home Living 

On a table below the poster was ar- 
ranged a miniature panorama in which 
the good ship, Family and Child Life, 
had been launched on a cellophane sea 
for its voyage to Friendship Castle, 
Adolescence Light, Sound Heredity and 
Reproduction Fort, Healthy Infancy 
Village, Healthy Childhood Land, and 
finally, Happy Home Harbor. 

In addition to this miniature view of 
the Family and Child Life Course, ob- 
jective displavs including posters, furni- 
ture, model meal for child, books, toys, 


etc. represented, on the one hand, the 
essential factors of happy family life, 
including the physical, mental, econom- 
ic, and social-moral aspects; and, on the 
other, some of the phases of child-study. 

In brief, the aim of this entire exhibit 
was to portray the Family and Child 
Life Course not merely as a study of 
child care, but as elements of training 
and experience vital to the life of the 
high school girl and her family; ideas 
and ideals which she and her family 
can incorporate in their everyday living 
now as well as in the future. 

Aids for the education of the con- 
sumer, an important feature of the 
course in applied economics now being 
given in the schools of the city, were 
displayed in the booth adjoining the 
exhibit of vocations. This entire proj- 
ect was planned by the students in one 
of the high schools. Principles of buy- 
ing were illustrated in the “Shoppers’ 
Creed,” the “Shoppers’ Commandments” 
and the “Shoppers’ Code of Ethics.” 
These themes were used for posters 
placed in prominent positions in this 
booth. 

This course in applied economics is 
given by teachers of home economics. 
Credit for the course may be applied 
as credit for a general course in eco- 
nomics, which is required in Michigan 
for graduation. 

The material used in the latter set-up 
was arranged as guides in purchasing 
and as illustrative materials which em- 
phasized habits of consumption and how 
they increase cost, possibilities for con- 
sumer education or training and rules 
for wise shopping. 

Under the capticn “Food Buying 
Guides” were included models showing 
federal, state, and municipal devices for 
the protection of the consumer. Copies 
of the Food and Drug Bill pending in 
Congress were shown with samples of 
containers bearing information on col- 
oring matter (bottle of pure food color- 
ing), United States standards (can of 


beans), purity (bottle of vanilla ex- 
tract) government meat stamp (meat 
marked with stamp), fluid ounces on 
bottled beverages (gingerale) and the 
percent of cane or maple sugar in syrup 
(bottle of maple syrup). Standard re- 
quirements for the marketing of eggs 
and milk were described. An instruc- 
tive exhibit of stamped caps for bottles 
of milk was included. 

Variety and grades in products were 
illustrated with samples and grades of 
canned fish, fresh and dried fruits, dried 
legumes, nuts, potatoes, milk (evapor- 
ated and fresh) and models of stand- 
ard cans ranging from No. 10 to No. 
1. Information on liquid and dry meas- 
ures was given, with a graphic com- 
parison of amounts in cups and in cans. 
The number of persons to be served 
with the contents of each can was 
noted. 

Facts on cost were explained in the 
comparisons that were made with foods 
prepared in the home and the commer- 
cial products, the relation of season to 
cost, savings for the consumer in quan- 
tity buying, prices of similar types of 
foods, such as oleo, butter, oils, lard 
and crisco, comparison of package and 
bulk foods and the sizes of containers 
ordinarily purchased by the homemaker. 

Guides to be followed in the purchase 
of clothing completely filled one case 
and gave information on the testing 
of fabrics (which was also demonstrated 
at intervals to the spectators), factors 
affecting choice and samples of satis- 
factory wearing apparel. A study of ex- 
pensive versus inexpensive garments 
was illustrated with captions which ex- 
plained differences in prices. Publica- 
tions from the Consumers’ Research 
were on display as were notebooks pre- 
pared in the classes engaged in the proj- 
ect. 

The legend “Homemaking, the Ulti- 
mate Vocation of Every American 
Girl” drew attention to the ninth booth 


(Continued on page 273) 


A general view of the first five booths at the exhibit 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 





Effie I. Raitt 


President, American Home Economics Association 


Effie I. Raitt, head of the Department of Home Economics 
of the University of Washington, was elected president of 
the American Home Economics Association at the annual 
meeting in June. Previous to that time she served the Asso- 
ciation as vice-president, as state councillor, and as chairman 
of the Institution Management section. 

Miss Raitt’s wide experience began in the rural New York 
schools immediately after graduation from high school in 
Newburgh-on-Hudson. Study at Teachers College followed. 
There, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards was a visiting instructor 
and it was under her guidance that Miss Raitt entered the 
field of institutional management, first as dietitian and stew- 
ard at the Massachusetts Sanatorium for Tuberculosis; then 
as dietitian in St. Luke’s Hospital in New York; and finally, 
as House Director in the Women’s Dormitory at Northwest- 
ern University. She was the first person to use the latter 
title which had been suggested by Mrs. Richards as an ap- 
propriate substitute for the old-fashioned ‘“‘matron.” 

Since 1912 Miss Raitt has held her present position at the 
University of Washington. The staff has grown from two 
members and now offers a well balanced curriculum with a 
strong faculty in charge. Housing and food service in dining 
halls and dormitories are under its immediate direction and 
thus readily available practice fields for students in insti- 
tution administration are furnished. The Department is out- 
standing in cooperative community service. Women’s clubs 
and parent-teacher associations, social welfare workers, and 
during the depression years relief administrators make fre- 
quent requests for counsel and always find a willing response. 
Miss Raitt has for many years been a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Seattle Visiting Nurse Association. 

Miss Raitt served as Chairman of the Committee on House- 
hold Management of the President Hoover's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership. 

Through Miss Raitt’s efforts Washington organized the 
first state branch of the American Dietetic Association. 

She is a member of Sigma Xi; Omicron Nu, of which she 
is vice-president; American Association of University 
Women; and American Association of University Professors. 
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Leila Bunce 


President Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics of the N. E. A. 


Leila Bunce, Supervisor of Home Economics in the Fulton 
County High Schools, Atlanta, is a Georgian by birth and has 
remained in her native State. Her first home .economics 
courses were in high school. In 1916 she graduated from the 
Georgia State College for Women and continued her studies 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, where she received 
her B.S. and M.A. degrees. At Columbia she was president 
of the Georgia Club and vice-president of the Southern Club. 

Miss Bunce had the unusual opportunity to organize the 
first home economics department in the Fulton County School 
System and plan the departments and cafeterias in the five 
high schools. In these schools the lunch rooms are man- 
aged by one of the home economics teachers and are directly 
under her personal supervision. Each department is planned 
and organized to serve a definite community need and also 
integrate with the whole program of the school system. 

Believing that the home economist should assume com- 
munity responsibilities, Miss Bunce has been very active in 
all civic affairs. She is State Chairman of Home Economics, 
Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers, State Chairman 
of Better Homes in America, and District Chairman of Home 
Economics for the Federation of Women’s Clubs 

During her administration as President of the State Asso- 
ciation, a Club Bulletin and a State Course of Study were 
published. Last year she was chairman of a committee that 
wrote the history of home economics in Georgia as the As- 
sociation’s contribution to the celebration of Georgia’s Bi- 
centennial. She was the first advisor for student clubs, dur- 
ing which time the first state club news letter was published. 
In the American Home Economics Associaticn, Miss Bunce 
served as chairman of the Advisory Committce for Student 
Clubs and at present is a councilor at large and a member of 
the Advisory Committee for the Journal of Home Economics. 

She is also a member of the Georgia and National Educa- 
tional Associations. When the N. E. A. met in Atlanta, Miss 
3unce was a member of the committee to petition the Execu- 
tive Board for the Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Econemics, of which organization she has recently 


been elected president. 
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An Analytic Scale for Machine Sewing 


PEAY Tet. By 
Marcia Lovett Winn* 


Milton, Delaware 


NE of the most difficult tasks of 
the home economics teacher is to 
develop definite standards for 

motor skills in the minds of her stu- 
dents and to measure them objectively. 
Performance scales, especially if suffi- 
ciently analytical in construction, aid in 
the attainment of these objectives. In 
this article an attempt is made to show 
how an analytic scale for measuring 
some of the processes of machine sew- 
ing was devised and to point out a few 
of the ways in which it might be useful 
in the teaching of clothing. 

After careful consideration it was de- 
cided to include the following pro- 
cesses: hem and retracing; French 
seam; flat fell seam; mitered corner, 
bound; concave curve, bound; convex 
curve, bound; mitered corned, faced; 
concave curve, faced; convex curve, 
faced; and bias joining. These processes 
were chosen because they are among 


















































4 . the most common forms of machine 
NIG! dDIDE sewing and include most of the pro- 
EVENNESS OF SEAM cesses taught in elementary work in 


clothing construction. 

It was necessary to select for the 
samples materials that would photo- 
graph clearly, showing the various de- 
grees of excellence. After consulting 
a photographer it was decided to use 
white material with small black figures 
spaced far apart, showing a distinct dif- 
ference between right and wrong sides, 
and to use black bias fold binding 
wherever required. For the seams and 
hem it was decided to use black thread 
so that it would show clearly on the 
white material, and, where the binding 
was to be stitched, to use white thread 
so that it would show clearly on the 
black binding. 

Several college clothing instructors 
were asked to state which they con- 
sidered were the simplest and most 
commonly used methods for mitering 
the faced corner and for putting on 
binding. Their suggestions were car- 
ried out in preparing the directions for 
the making of the samples. 

It was decided to have one hundred 
or more samples of each of the ten 
processes made by junior high school 
and tenth grade home economics stu- 
dents. The material for the samples and 
complete directions for making them 
were then sent to those supervisors and 


aralle) to firy } line of 












































teachers who had consented to have them 


\VRONG SIDE 
FLATNESS 


FRom buldind 


prepared. 


* This problem was worked out as a thesis for 
Masters degree taken at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege under the supervision of Louise Turner. 
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After the samples had been made by 
the students they were collected, each 
one numbered with a red marking pen- 
cil and each set placed in a separate 
envelope, ready for distributing among 
the persons who were to act as judges. 

More than twenty well qualified per- 
sons signified their willingness to co- 
operate in helping to judge the samples. 
Each one was given a set of score 
sheets upon which to tabulate her 
judgments for the factors pertaining to 
each particular process. Rankings were 
given as a five step scale with 1 repre- 
senting the lowest and 5 the highest. 
These ranks would correspond to “very 





poor’, “poor”, “medium”, “good”, and 
“very good’. The same system was 
used for each of the factors judged in 





the ten sets of samples although the 





factors varied with the samples to be 
judged. 








After collecting the score cards the 
judgments were tabulated so that each 
sample could .be. rated separately for 








each factor. Those specimens were then 








selected for possible admission to the 
scale on which there was a pronounced 
mode in the distribution of the twenty 
ratings, the specimen being assigned 
AND STRAIGH TNE Ag ki the value (1 to 5) at which the mode 


lay. From these specimens with distinct 





modal ratings five were chosen which 
seemed to typify best the five desired 
stages of excellence. The samples thus 
secured were then mounted, labeled 
and photographed. The way in which 
this was done can be understood from 
the accompanying photographs which 
have been used with marked results at 
Pennsylvania State College i 


1 helping 
children diagnose their difficulties and to 
grade their own work. Only a few of the 
photographs are shown here, but they 
give a clear example of the type of 
work done on the other seams. It is 
planned to publish all photographs, 





showing the actual size of the sample 
used so that they can be used as a scale 
by teachers. These will probably be 
arranged for loose leaf portfolio so 
they may be mounted for bulletin 
boards. 

[his scale might be used in a num- 
ber of ways by both the teacher and 
student. It is believed that it would be 
found useful in the following ways: 

















1. For setting up definite standards of 
attainment which would be interpreted 
alike by all who used the scale. 

2. For providing an objective meas- 
uring device for the teacher and for 











the student in grading a given piece of 
work. 

3. For providing a means by which 
classes and schools could be compared. 


4. For providing a means by which 





students could be pretested in order to 
classify them. 


The author will be glad to hear from teachers who are interested in the scale Se aan 
or in securing sets of the photographs. ontinued on page 278) 
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The School 





















































Lunch 














The 


HERE can be no questioning the 
‘Tix that an adequate diet for the 

growing child is of the utmost im- 
portance. Science has proved that many 
of the ills of childhood, decayed teeth, 
stunted growth, and susceptibility to 
contagious diseases may be traced to 
lack of adequate nourishment, many of 
the physical disorders of mature life 
too, may be traced to a lack of proper 
food in the early years of life. 

The school lunch room can, and 
should play a large part in supplying 
wholesale food and in instilling an ap- 
preciation of its importance. The pen- 
nies children have to spend for lunch 
they should be able to exchange for 
wholesome food prepared and served 
under the supervision of one who 
understands food values and health re- 
quirements. The fact that there are so 
many children in our schools now who 
have no pennies at all to buy lunch 
but are taken care of through emer- 
gency lunches or some other means 
makes it even more important that the 
menu be carefully planned to provide 
adequate nourishment. 

There should be a marked contrast 
between the food displayed at the 
school lunch counter to that of the 
street venders, which have such an ap- 
pealing attraction to children. The 
street vender usually selects his wares 
with the profit to himself as of the first 
importance. He thinks nothing of how 
unsanitary it is to expose the food he 
sells to the street dust or to serve it 
with unwashed and grimy hands. His 
push cart is too often stored over night 
in some unsanitary cellar. 

The school should, and in most cases 
does, carry its share of the responsi- 
bility for the health of the children by 
providing for the serving of lunches. 
Because many of the children in the 
large cities go to school without berak- 
fast the recess should provide an op- 
portunity for the child to get hot soup 
and crackers or a cup of cocoa and a 
saridwich in the cold weather or a bot- 
tle of pure milk and graham crackers 
on the warm days. This simple lunch 
will carry the child in comfort through 
the morning session as it will satisfy 
his physical need. It is thought by 
some people that the morning recess 
lunch, or, as it is often considered, 
eating between meals, interferes with 
the appetite for the noon lunch. On the 
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School Lunch Menu 


By 


Emma Smedley 


other hand experiments have shown 
that the children who have a bottle of 
milk, or cocoa, or a bowl of soup at 
ten o’clock recess are in so much bet- 
ter physical condition that they are 
more eager for the noon meal and will 
show more rapid gain in every way. 

The sweet tooth of children must be 
considered in selecting the foods for the 
school lunch counter so that the pennies 
of all the pupils will be diverted from 
the corner Store and street vender. 
There are many varieties of sweets hav- 
ing real food value which are pure and 
attractive. Fresh fruits too should have 
a prominent place on the counter; dried 
figs and dates are attractive and nour- 
ishing. 

The underlying purpose of the noon 
lunch should be to supplement home 
feeding at whatever point it is needed 
and provide a few simple, inexpensive, 
wholesome foods to all pupils who re- 
main at school during the noon inter- 
mission. 

The simplest lunch should provide 
one hot dish, either a nutritious vege- 
table or milk soup or a substantial dish 
like creamed carorts and peas, or mashed 
potatoes served with a_ sauce of 
stewed tomatoes or a meat gravy. With 
this a buttered roll or bread or a sand- 
wich, and a salad or fresh fruit are 
served. In these days it is especially 
important that the most nourishing 
food be served. In many schools it is 
found of great advantage to make up 
combinations which sell for five cents, 
or perhaps a greater variety for ten 
cents, these platter lunches to include 
the essentials of the lunch requirement. 
In addition to this the pupils often 
have money enough to secure one or 
more of the extras, as fresh fruit, choco- 
late, ice cream or cookies. 

Special emphasis should be placed on 
the attractiveness of the food displayed 
because the appeal to the eye is quite 
as important as to the sense of taste. 

The following are a few suggestions 
for the simple menu. Each of the com- 
binations yield from seventy-five to 
ninety calories of protein and from 
seven hundred to eight hundred total 
calories, thus they furnish a liberal al- 
lowance for the luncheon. 


:: 
Marcaroni and Tomato Sauce 
Buttered Wholewheat Muffins 
Cup Cocoa Four Figs 


i 
Shepherd’s Pie 
Lettuce and Tomato Sandwich 
Milk, % Pint Stewed Raisins 


3 


Rice Soufflé Cheese Sandwich 


Cup Cocoa Sponge Cake 
4. 

Bean Soup Milk, % Pint 

Egg Sandwich One Banana 
5 


Fish Omelet Cabbage Salad 
Roll and Butter Cup Cocoa 
Stewed Prunes 


Recipes (for 50 Portions) 
Macaroni and Tomato Sauce 


2 lbs. macaroni 
% lbs. grated cheese 
Break macaroni into 1 inch pieces, or 
use elbow macaroni, cook in boiling 
salted water until soft. Pour cold water 
over it to prevent pieces from matting 
together. 


Tomato Sauce 
1 $10 can tomatoes 1 ts. peppercorns 


4 c. sugar 1 ts. soda 
4 ts. salt 1 lb. butter 
4 dz. bay leaves 2c. flour 


2 qts. soup stock or water. 

Cook tomatoes, sugar, sait, bay leaves 
and peppercorns together until toma- 
toes are tender and strain, pressing all 
pulp through sieve, then add soda and 
soup stock. 

Make sauce by melting butter, adding 
flour and tomato mixture gradually. 
Cook until thickens; dissolve the 
cheese in the sauce and mix with the 
macaroni, pour over each serving. 


Shepherd’s Pie 


12 lbs. potatoes 4 Ibs. cooked beef 
1 qt. milk chopped 
Yc. salt 1 onion 


1 ts. pepper 1% tbs. salt 

6 cups roast beef ™% ts. pepper 
gravy 1 ts. celery salt 

(Continued on page 272) 
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School 


OR many years the school lunch 

has been primarily the problem of 

the school. It still is. Each school 
has, however, its individual problem. In 
one small school a prosperous mother 
offered extra milk from her cow for 
needy children; then she sold the cow. 
In another school chocolate bars were 
displayed in such a way as to catch 
the eyes of the hungry children when 


they first came into the lunchroom. 
Naturally they used up their small 
amount of money on these. Out of a 


high school feeding twelve hundred 
boys and girls only ten bought vege- 
tables or fruit salad. Continuous school 
assistance is required in planning for 
needy children, for the psychology of 
salesmanship, and nutrition education. 

Parents are always concerned and 
wisely keep an eagle eye on this third 
meal for their children at school. Orig- 
inally school lunches in this country 
were started only for needy children 
at Starr Centre, New York City. Now 
again they are becoming the concern 
of welfare organizations as well as of 
the parents and the schools. 


The Group 


Lunches 


in Massachusetts 


Group action for better school lunches 
is given impetus by a state survey 


By Mary Spalding 


Consultant in Nutrition 


and Angeline 


Hamblen 


Statistician 


Massachusetts Department of Public Health 


Cross chapters made their own survey, 
they would understand conditions better 
and so take on greater responsibility in 
meeting the needs. The total statistical 
results of this survey, however, are not 
those that would have been obtained by 
one trained person doimg this job. (In 
eighteen schools the survey was made 
by a nutritionist from the Extension 
Service. In some schools the school 
nurse made the survey.) Though it was 
late in the school year when these dif- 
ferent people became so _ concerned 
about the lunch we decided it was best 
to use the interest while it was aroused. 

The Governor joined the movement 
in his May Day message. Dr. Diez, 
chairman of the May Day program, 
radioed our goal: 

“For every child in Massachusetts 

three good meals a day. 


“For every school child the addi- 
tional assurance of an adequate 
noon day meal at school or at 
home.” 

The local newspapers helped with 

articles. Club Topics (Federation of 

Women’s Clubs) carried messages to 

their members. Dr. Chadwick sent a 

letter to school superintendents asking 

their cooperation; members of the com- 


mittee talked at meetings of public 
health nurses, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, to the home economics teachers 
at the State College, to school super- 
intendents and to the Selectmen. The 
of Education spoke on 
Boards of 


grew 


Commissioner 
school lunches to the local 
Education. Our little 
quite big since so many helped push. 


snowball 



































With the growing concern of these 
groups Dr. Chadwick, Commissioner of SCHOOL LUNCH SURVEY ia. Seah 
public Health for Massachusetts, gath- Need—Yes No 
ered in his office all those represen- Town: School : Primary No. children 
tatives of organizations who had been Secondary No. children 
: : -eople Actively eadershi *hysical Condition of Roo Methods When Little 
attacking the problem—Education, Ex- nee ae Leadership Physical —e f Room leth Babee ttle 
tension, Health, and also the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Red Cross chapters, Child Y N| School | Air odor temp. freshness Cupboard for lunch 
ae : : fe : 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the Parent : ae | Water boxes 
’ aes : : r ON Ventilated ? 
Selectmen's Association, American a. ‘eee | a i a 
. . ome economics olc 
Legion, and Boy Scouts—the idea be- teacher N|_ Ae abiies y N 
ing that no child should lack a school Nurse ¥ heey adequate clean | Phermos in lunch box 
lunch Doctor Y N | ‘ . ‘ No. bringing 
: : ; pated siasiiaat Stoves ¥> RiVY 2X 
A working committee consisting of Organizations Cupboard |¥ Niy N 
; - . : , N | a ‘ i 
representatives of Education, Extension, Ral ot | Chairs Pe 4 N]| ¥ N |} Way of heating jars of 
and Health, with the chairman from the Women’s pics ~~ Tables ia ee food 
‘ , 1 | zations is ation | 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, was ap- pean d . oe y Nly N 
. . . . srange 4 | 00 | é 4 
pointed by the Commissioner of Public prises | \ hoe (Yo RIV 8 
Health. It decided that a survey would 
bring out the following major points: 
1. Were children getting adequate NOON LUNCH 
lunches at low cost in pleasant sur- A 
: ps Approx. . ; 
roundings? number peng the ae by 
“ ‘ 5 > <* aki or int atic sunch oom 10nN 
2. Were needy children being cared Food taking Other information unc m 
for? Milk or two milk | | Preparations for eating — , |Does it Saeee: Cees If special man- 
3. Did the children have the kind of dishes Washing hands Y N| for food? Y N ager 
a : vary | Time spent eating for running ex ie 
nutrition education from their par- Fruit | Demcatiitiens " penses? Y N pneie 
raw pea RRR RRNA for manager’s sa raining 
ents and teachers so that they cooked se buying school lunch vacate Ag Y 8 
: , : Average amt. money per uae 21 ve to mak 
chose wisely? Vegetable | child per day ? es pod ‘thats 
The A k ei Oe | |No. bringing lunch from the shove?’ ¥ MN 
e Attac |. home | Do other organiza Employed 
The committee accepted this card Whole wheat or | No. buying supplement tions help? Y 1 aig 
f dark bread | for home lunch ! y: 
prepared by the Department of Public Other substantial Poa wneud |No. of free lunches — 
Health. food like potato schoo: - ; _for needy pupils sionaire 
: ini f th itte Meat, egg, or fish |Opportunity for teachers No. si — I pupil: | No of children 
It was the opinion of the committee Hot dish lunch . ne unch helping 
. . , , Tv: e , 4 emarks: 
that if local responsible people, such iaia sirved Place: Y N Time: Y N 
a¢ et y, ’ - if “h bo Food: Y N 
as presidents of Women’s Clubs or Mascon 2 yc Me Bore 8 0x to MASS. DEPT. OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
Parent-Teacher Associations or Red F ? 
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Haydenville washes up with no running water. 


Some of the findings are as follows: 
305 schools reported in 85 cities and 


towns: 
More than 47,000 children’ either 
brought their lunch or carried a 


lunch and brought a supplement. 


This sm‘all 
amount may be 
due to the fact 
that the survey 
was made in 
May and June 
when fruits and 

ssetables are 
12% cooked vegetables ening a. are 


Of these— 
28% 
18% 


only had milk 
had raw fruits 


2% cooked fruits 


un 


% raw vegetables 


13% whole wheat or dark bread. 

5% other substantial food like potato. 

10% meat, egg, or fish. 

11% a hot dish. 

Part of the milk 
served as a hot dish. 


may have been 


Raw vegetables sometimes included 
cooked vegetables. 
Raw fruits sometimes included 


cooked fruits as reported. 

In some cases the meat in sandwiches 
was probably not counted. 

20% than 20 minutes for 
cating. 

About 50% of the schools had mana- 
gers with good training in charge 


had less 


of the lunches. 

Only three schools reported conces- 
sionaires. 

Only a few of the country schools 
have yet planned for heating foods 
brought from home. 

The average amount of money chil- 
dren spent for supplements was 
only from 3 to 5 cents. 

The average amount of money chil- 
dren spent for lunch was about 15 
cents. 

You may wonder what these childern 

In the county studied by 

Extension 100% had sweets 

thouth only 20% had milk. 
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do eat. 
even 


Time of Serving seemed a point at 
issue; when lunches were served as 
early as 11 or 11:30 children indulged 
heavily in sweets when they got out of 
school at 1:30 or 2 o’clock. They were 
not hungry enough at this early hour 
to eat a substantial lunch. 

Too crowded lunch seemed to 
lead to greater interest in escaping from 
them to baseball games outside and to 
the feeling of the girls that the lunch 
meal could be skipped as a reducing 
measure, 

Washing facilities. In large high 
schools these were, of course, provided, 
but probably in none were there pro- 
visions or time for all the children to 
“wash their hands before eating.” 

This led to the question: Is washing 
hands a social amenity or a_ health 
measure? Even though it were only a 
social custom should not the school pro- 
vide facilities for practicing what par- 
ents and teachers are preaching? 

Many asked the question how to give 
a free lunch to a child without hurting 
Some did rot give lunches 


rooms 


his pride. 
when a child was hungry because of 
fear of pauperizing him. 

The survey asked for a checking of 
“Yes” and “No” as to whcther or not 
the lunch room was attractive, and as 
to whether or not it was peaceful. 

47% checked attractiveness: 

13% checked “No.” 

36% did not answer the question; 

As to peacefulness: 

71% checked “Yes.” 

5% checked “No.” 

22% did not answer the question. 

We wondered how much local pride 
accounted for the non-checking, 

Sir Gibby, the good fairy, appeared in 
various places in the form of Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teachers 
Associations, Anti-Tuberculosis As- 
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sociations, First National Stores, Dis- 
trict Nursing Associations, Red Cross 
chapters, teachers, business men’s clubs, 
Selectmen’s Associations, Boy Scouts, 
churches, Community League, American 
Legion, Rotary and Kiwanis, National 
Civic Association, Dolly Madison Club, 
the town, and in only one town Public 
Welfare. 


Parent Education 


In some places where school lunch 
projects were carried out the mothers 
who lived on the hills and who needed the 
most help could not get down to the 
meetings. One of the _ nutritionists 
from Public Health, Miss Dorothea 
Nicoll, balked by sub-zero weather and 
then by “mud” vacations, took advan- 
tage of her only other expedient and 
wrote in one town the following letter 
to the mothers: 

“To Parents of School Children: 

“Because of cold weather and hard 
travelling we are unable to have a meet- 
ing of all interested parents at the 
school to talk over the lunches of our 
children. However, we need your help 
in organizing an effective lunch. pro- 
gram so that the children will have: 


1. A comfortable place to sit while 
eating. 

2. Plenty of time to eat—at least 20 
minutes. 


3. Something hot to eat with the cold 
lunch, particularly during the win- 
ter months. 

“The first two points ate the respon- 
sibility of the school, and are being ad- 
justed immediately. The third one is 
up to the child or his family. Some 
youngsters do not want to be bothered, 
others are not used to the idea, but 
most of them will do so if the home 
and school both realize that something 
hot is a necessity and is “the thing to 
’ Without it our children’s lunches 
are much less appetizing and more apt 
to be wasted for lack of something to 
drink. It need not be a burden to you— 
hot cocoa left from breakfast; the bit of 
tomato soup from supper fast night, or 
the vegetables left from dinner with a 
meat broth or milk, make excellent 
dishes. If you have no thermos bottle, 
put them in a mayonnaise or other glass 
jar with a tight cover. We will heat 
them in time for a tasty lunch. Many 
schools have found that classes in the 
afternoon, and dispositions also are in- 
proved by adding a hot lunch, simple 
as it is, and we are anxious for————— 
to get these advantages too. 

“If you have favorite hot dishes, sand- 
wiches, cookies for your child’s lunch, 
won’t you share the recipe or sugges- 
tion? Packing lunches gets monotonous 
and we are all glad to receive ideas. 

The following measuring stick for a 
day’s meals has been given to all the 

(Continued on page 272) 
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and trade associations. 


Educational Material 
From Various Sources 


7s service is planned to assist teachers in obtaining the educational material published by manufacturers 


izations listed here. 


Requests must be from this year’s list only and must reach us before June 1, 


ceive more prompt attention. 


The material listed is free wnless a charge is stated. 
stamps, money order or check must accompany the request. 


Requests from subscribers will be forwarded to the manufacturers and organ- 


1935. Early requests ‘re- 


When there is a charge, the correct amount in 
Do not send in school board requisition slips. 


Help us simplify the work of handling these requests by following exactly the form and requirements 


outl 


ined here. 


Send requests on 3/2” x 512” slips of paper or file cards, giving the following information, and be sure that sufficient 


postage is put on the envelope. 
wish material. 
1. Manufacturer’s name and key number and item 


or items desired 
2. Your name 
3. Your school and address 


4. Number of home economics pupils taught 


5. Subjects taught 


A separate slip of paper must be sent in for each manufacturer from whom you 
You may send in as many slips as you wish. Write on each slip: 
6. Type of school: 


Elementary, junior or senior high, normal 
school, college or university 

7. If you supervise or manage a school cafeteria, 
add the following information: 


Number of cafeterias supervised 


Number of pupils fed per day 


Be sure to fill in the coupon on page 268 and enclose it in the envelope with your requests. Mail to the Service Depart- 
ment, Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Foods and Health 


300. 


301. 


302. 


SEPTEMBER, 


American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages. 

Hygienic and Remedial Value of 
Carbonated Beverages—an address 
by Dr. Bernard Fantus of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Book of Recipes—tested recipes for 
using bottled carbonated beverages 
for punches, salads, desserts, etc. 
List of References—a bibliography 
or. carbonated beverage industry. 


American Can Company. 

The Canned Food Handbook—a 
booklet containing authoritative an- 
swers to 36 queries about the nu- 
trition, purchase and use of canned 
foods. Invaluable for ready refer- 
ence when preparing food lessons 
and cafeteria menus. 

What's in a Can of Fruits? Vege- 
tables? Fish?—an illustrated book 
giving complete information about 
15 very popular canned foods. De- 
tailed description of styles, grades, 
food values, number of servings in 
the can. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Bulletin 501—a booklet giving de- 
tailed information concerning the 


value and methods of use of dry 
skim milk in institutional cooking. 


Useful to the home economics 
teacher and the cafeteria manager. 
1934 


3. American Honey Institute. 


305. 


Using Honey—a booklet giving food 
value, chemical composition chart, 
comparative caloric value, etc. Ac- 
cepted by American Medical Ass’n. 
Half a Hundred Honey Helpings— 
recipes for fifty dishes. 

Honey Helpings—a series of special 
leaflets. 

Angelus-Campfire Company. 
Campfire Marshmallow Cookery, 
an illustrated booklet containing 
basic marshmallow recipes. 
History, Manufacture and Uses of 
Campfire Marshmallows—a_ booklet 
edited for home economics teachers. 


Armour and Company. 


a. Recipe books: 


1. Meat — Selection, Preparation 
and 100 Ways to Serve 
2. 60 Ways to Serve Ham 
3. Liver in the Daily Diet 
4. Appetizing and_ Economical 
Meat Dishes 
5. Added Hours of Leisure 
6. Sausage Suggestions 
7. Lard Recipes. 
Educational Meat Charts: 
Wall charts showing carcass cuts 
of beef, lamb, pork and veal. 
Questions regarding meats will be 
gladly answered. 
Cafeteria Management: 
Meat for the Institution—a book- 
let. 


206. 


3061. 


a. 


307. 


308. 


Story of Coffee (revised)- 


Atlantis Sales Corporation: 
Colman’s Mustard Division. 

A set containing five recipe cards is- 
sued monthly. As no 
mailing list is 


permanent 
maintained, cards 
must be requested monthly if a com- 
plete set for the 
The company will be glad to furnish 


the material listed for entire classes, 


year is desired. 


but requires a separate request from 
each student. 

Cardboard recipe file box containing 
index. May be requested in quanti- 
ties providing a money order cov- 
ering cost of file boxes is sent with 


request. 15c each. 


William G. Bell Company. 
Recipes by Famous Chefs—a book- 
let showing ways to use this com- 
pany’s seasoning in 
and poultry, in flavoring stews and 
One to a teacher. 
State 


stuffing roasts 


casserole dishes. 
Folder of selected 
number required. 


recipes. 


The Borden Company. 
a booklet full 


for cookies, 


Amazing Short-Cuts 
of grand new recipes 
candies, frostings, pies, puddings, ice 
creams, etc., made the easy “magic” 
way with sweetened condensed milk. 


Bureau of Coffee Information. 
an illus- 
history, 
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trated bulletin telling the 








309. 


310. 


311. 


312. 


313. 


314. 


a. 


growth and preparation for market. 
Enough for classroom reference 
use. 

Sheets for loose-leaf 
8” x 10”; beautiful colored picture 
of coffee branches and four other 
sheets of coffee information. 
Coffee exhibit—containing samples 
of coffee from berries to roasted 


One 


notebooks— 


bean; compact, easy to store. 
to a teacher, 

Joseph Burnett Company. 
The Story of Vanilla—a fascinating 
educational account of the discov- 
ery, cultivation and manufacture of 
vanilla. One copy to each teacher. 
Extra copies 5c each. 

Doubly Delicious Desserts—48 pages 
of recipes. Filled with cooking ideas. 
One copy to each teacher. Extra 
copies 5c each. 


California Fruit Growers  Ex- 
change. 

Sunkist Food Bulletins—a series of 
lesson leaflets furnished in quantity 
for distribution to home economics 
classes. Information on the place 
of fruit in the well balanced menu. 
Novel fruit recipes for card index 
or notebook. 

Feeding the Child for Health—a 
booklet giving diet and menus for 
mother and child. 

Reprints of recent reports of scien- 
tific research on the value of citrus 
fruits in the diet. Furnished in lim- 


ited quantities to nutrition groups. 


Capital City Products Company. 
Tempting Salads—an interesting, il- 
lustrated recipe booklet, giving in- 
formation about salads, salad com- 
binations, and sandwiches. 


Carnation Company. 

100 Glorified Recipes, by Mary Blake. 
A 36 page book containing mzny 
recipes and data infant 
feeding. Illustrated in color. 

The Story of Carnation Milk—an 
attractive little folder telling how 
evaporated milk is produced: 
Contented Babies—a 24 page boos 
let containing authoritative and up- 
to-date information on the use or 
evaporated milk for infant feeding. 


Church and Dwight Co., 
Arm and Hammer or Cow Brand 
Baking Soda Division. 

Good Things to Eat—a pamphlet of 
recipes for many foods, including 
those made with sour milk. 

A Friend in Need—a pamphlet ex- 
plaining the medicinal uses of bak- 


novel on 


Inc.: 


ing soda. 
Package 
natural 
birds. 
Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Mapleine Cookery — a booklet con- 
than 200 recipes. 


illustrating in 


American 


cards 
various 


of 


color 


taining more 
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315. 


316. 


317. 


b. 


318. 


319. 


320. 


a. 


Smaller recipe folders for students. 
Two ounce sample bottle included 
for teacher. Limited supply smaller 
samples. 

Frozen Dainties—a recipe folder of 
desserts made with this product. 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Incorporated. 
Teaching charts—six black and 
white illustrated informational 
charts on milk. Each chart a com- 
plete unit. Size, 201%2” by 28”. Ex- 
cellent for home economics, health, 
nutrition and science classes. Price 
30c per set. 

Food models—exceptionally realis- 
tic reproductions (on durable stock) 
of foods as purchased and ready to 


serve. Project suggestions  in- 
cluded. Breakfast, lunch and din- 
ner are separate units. Price 75c 


per set of three. 

Dairy Recipes—containing over 50 
milk and cheese recipes for creamed 
dishes, soups, desserts, milk drinks. 
Price 10c each. Special price on 
quantity lots. 

Display Food Company. 
Descriptive literature and price lists 
of realistic composition food mod- 
els, through which food lessons in 
home economics and dietetics may 
be visualized perfectly. Texture, col- 
oring and sizes are exact. Used by 
the Mayo Clinic and the American 
Medical Association. 

Gerber Products Company. 

Baby's Cereal and Vegetables and 
Some Notes on Mealtime Psychol- 
ogy—a booklet. 

Recipes for the use of these foods 
for pre-school children and for spe- 
cial diets. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 
Morning, Noon and Night—a new 
and unu-ually attractive booklet, de- 
scribing the newest of pure fruit 
juices—pineapple juice; with many 
interesting sidelights on the proper- 
ties and nutritional values it enjoys. 
The booklet also contains 69 new 
recipes showing how this delightful 
juice can be used in preparing meats 
and fish, salads, desserts, and novel 
and delicious drinks. 

Hershey Chocolate Corporation. 
Wall chart, visualizing completely 
the manufacturing process of choco- 
late and cocoa. Geographical source 
of beans and food energy value. 
The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa, 
a well illustrated booklet giving 
in detail the history of chocolate 
and cocoa. 

Recipe booklet, new, illustrated in 
colors, valuable for home economics 
classes. Furnished only to superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp. 
Individual weight charts. 


b. 


321. 


322. 


323. 


326. 


Educational leaflet describing manu- 
facture of malted milk. 

Samples and recipe circulars. 
Advantages in use of the company’s 
malted milk tablets for school chil- 
dren, 

Plan for serving malted milk in 
schools and colleges. 

India Tea Bureau. 

Better Tea and How to Get It—a 
folder covering such points as the 
origin of tea, kinds of tea, tea pref- 
erences, when to serve tea, illus- 
trated directions for preparing tea 
correctly, and novel tea _ recipes. 
Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries. 

Set of seven reference bulletins: 
The Nation’s Egg Supply; Let's 
Have Eggs; Custards, a Food Tra- 
dition; Fried Chicken; Roast 
Chicken with Dressing; Turkey 
Talk; and To Carve the Bird. 
Irradiated Evaporated Milk In- 
stitute. 


Booklets, scientific reprints, plays 
are available for workers in the 
field of food and nutrition. Send 


for list of free educational mate- 
rial. 

John F, Jelke Company. 

Good Luck Cook Book. 

Salad and sandwich leaflet. 
Complete set of lesson sheets for 
food classes. 


- Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 


Cheese and Ways to Serve It—a re- 
cipe book devoted exclusively to 
cheese. Illustrated in colors, on 
card-size detachable pages. 

Kitchen Fresh Ideas—a salad book, 
also containing recipes for sand- 
wiches and appetizers. 

New and Tempting Recipes—an il- 
lustrated folder of Philadelphia 
cream cheese recipes. 

Casserole Cookery with Cheese—an 
illustrated folder containing ten very 
new casserole recipes. 

The House of Kraft—a book re- 
cording the development of this cor- 
poration in its earliest days from a 
very small beginning, and telling 
the story of the expansion of its 
production and_ distribution of 
cheese up to the present day. 

Lea and Pcrrins, Incorporated. 
Success in Seasoning—a 48 page 
book of recipes; illustrated in color. 
The recipes cover appetizers, soups, 
meat and fish dishes, egg and cheese 
dishes, sauces, garnishings, stuffings, 
etc., and dishes for special occasions. 
They emphasize flavoring, in both 
unusual and everyday dishes, and 
suggest uses for a special sauce. One 
book to each home economics 
teacher. 

Recipe folders for class notebooks. 
Any quantity up to 50. 
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327. 
a. 


328. 


3281 


329. 


330. 


b. 


331. 


SEPTEMBER, 


Libby, McNeill and Libby. 

The Can and Its Contents (Form 
X33)—a chart showing the standard 
grades of canned foods with de- 
tailed description of this company’s 
foods in each classification. 
Safeguarding Libby's Milk—a 20 
page booklet about the company’s 
method of preparing evaporated 
milk. 

My Best Recipes, by Mary Hale 
Martin. An 88 page recipe book il- 
lustrated with natural color photo- 
graphs. Over 100 recipes. Per copy, 
10c, or 5 labels from any food prod- 
ucts of this company. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Incorporated. 
Educational booklets and informa- 
tion about tea. Sufficient material 
to make a school exhibit on tea. 
Recipes for proper making of tea. 
Samples of tea on request to home 
economics teachers only. 


. The McCall Company: 


Service Department. 

Beef; Canned Vegetables; Cheese; 
Fruit—four important new food 
booklets telling how to buy, cook, 
and serve the foods. 10c each. 
Complete list of publications sent 
free on request, 


National Dairy Council. 
Enjoy a Well Chosen Lunch 
page leaflet and poster illustrated in 
four colors. Suggests ways to use 
lunch room in teaching food selec- 
tion. Data based on figures ob- 
tained in cafeterias. Price 14c each. 
Poster—four colors, 12” x 18”. To 
encourage selection of balanced 
lunches. Price 1lc each. 


Northwestern Yeast Company: 
Yeast Foam, Magic Yeast Division. 
The Art of Making Bread—a book- 
let for students in bread-making, 
sent free at teacher’s request. 
Outline of a Course in Bread-Mak- 
ing (mimeographed )—free to home 
economics teachers only. 

Wall chart, picturing every step in 
bread-making. Free to home eco- 
nomics teachers and_ extension 
agents. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated. 
Brer Rabbit Old-Fashioned Molas- 
ses Goodies—a molasses and cane 
syrup cook book giving 97 delicious 
recipes. One book to each teacher. 
Molasses Recipes—a folder of pop- 
ular dishes for easy preparation. 
State number required for class. 
The Story of Molasses and Sugar 
Cane Syrup—booklet describing the 
growing and grinding of Louisiana 
sugar cane. For school children. 
State number required. 

Vermont Maid Syrup—a folder giv- 
ing delicious ways of using cane 
and maple syrup. State number re- 
quired. 





an 8- 


1934 


332. Pet Milk Company. 


NOTE: The irradiation of this 
product, to increase its vitamin D 
content, has made necessary a re- 
vision of the literature. The 1934 
booklets embody much _ interesting 
information regarding this new fea- 
ture. 

The Most Nearly Perfect Food in 
Its Most Nearly Perfect Form— 
Now Made More Nearly Perfect, 
a dramatic and instructive story of 
the origin and development of 
evaporated milk. A complete de- 
scription of the manufacturing proc- 
ess, illustrated by many photographs 
including pictures of the irradiator 
used to create vitamin D in the milk. 
New Recipe Book—surpassing our 
1933 editions in both recipes and 
photographic illustrations. Not avail- 
able in quantities—will be supplied 
to teachers only. 

Pet Recipes—a miniature booklet of 
recipes. Contains a _ selection of 
recipes from the new recipe book 
(b) and information about irradia- 
tion. You may have as many copies 
of these booklets as you can use. 
Lesson Paper (revised)—illustrates 
the four major characteristics of 
evaporated milk, designed to explain 
briefly to students how evaporated 
milk differs from bottled milk and 
the advantages of using evaporated 
milk as a beverage and for cook- 
ing. You may have as many copies 
of these lessons as you can use. 
Milk Curd Pictures and Photomicro- 
graphs of Fat Globules. Milk Curd 
Pictures — interesting photographs 
for classroom distribution, illustrat- 
ing graphically the different effects 
of digestive juices on breast milk, 
evaporated milk and_ pasteurized 
milk. Photomicrographs — micro- 
scopic pictures of the butterfat glo- 
bules in bottle milk and evapo- 
rated milk. These pictures will ex- 
plain why the cream does not rise to 
the surface in evaporated milk; also 
why the last drop in the can of 
evaporated milk contains as much 
richness as the first drop. Quanti- 
ties available. 

More Nearly Perfect—When Baby 
Needs Milk from a Bottle—a new 
and beautifully illustrated baby book. 
In a simple ‘but interesting manner 
it explains why this milk is extraor- 
dinarily good milk for infants and 
children. It provides much helpful 
information concerning the prepa- 
ration of baby’s bottle, but does not 
contain feeding formulas. 
These must be obtained 
physician who, after all, is the one 
best qualified to say what and how 
a baby should be’ fed. Quantities 
are available. 


infant 
from a 


g. 


334. 


335. 


336. 


Safe and Unsafe Economy, by Lucy 
Gillett and Eva Selden Banks. A re- 
print of a most interesting and 
timely paper on how to prepare 
healthful, appetizing, low cost diets. 
Procter and Gamble Company: 
Crisco Division. 

Frying Facts. 

Perfect Pies. 

Manual of Cakes. 

Quick Breads—quickly made. 
Desserts. 

Soups and Sauces 

Candies and Confections. 

Cheese and Eggs 

Yeast Breads. 

School Lunches. 

Fish and Meat Dishes. 

Vegetable Cookery. 

Table Settings and Accessories 
These 13 manuals comprise the 
Modern Manual of Cookery. They 
may be used either as demonstra- 
tion manuals or collateral text books. 
The manuals are supplied individu- 
ally or in complete sets, free. A 
special stiff cloth binder for pro- 
tecting the manuals may be had at 
cost with each full set. 25c. 
Procter and Gamble Company: 
Puritan Oil Division. 

The Fine Art of Making Tasty 
Salads and Salad Dressing—a 30- 
page illustrated booklet containing 
tested recipes for unusual salad 
dressings and tasty salads, and prac- 
tical hints for their preparation. 
Ralston Purina Company. 

Whole Wheat for Health—a wall 
chart, 25” x 38”. A clear diagram 
showing kernel of wheat peeled to 
show the different layers and what 
each does in nutrition. 

Shattuck and Jones, Incorporated. 
Choice Recipes far North Atlantic 
Sea Foods—a booklet giving valu- 
able information on a wide variety 
of fish. Over 100 tested recipes, 
many illustrated, on how to cook 
and serve fish. Recipes for fish 
sandwiches included. 

Southern Rice Industry. 

Wall chart—showing by picture and 
chart the cultivation, milling and 
uses of rice. 

The Story of Rice 
trated teacher’s manual telling of 
cultivation, milling, 


a 32 page illus- 


the history, 
marketing, and food value of rice. 
Recipes and menus also included. 
Sauces and Rice—simple recipes for 
students. 

Rice Cook Book—a beautifully il- 
lustrated book of 200 tested recipes, 
with meal planning and serving sug- 
gestions. 

Rice in the Child’s Diet—a booklet 
of authoritative rules for child feed- 
ing. Menus and recipes using rice. 
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f. Rice in the Hospital Diet, by Head 
Dietitian, Cook County School of 
Nursing. 

g. Pleasing Rice Recipes for Low 
Cost Meals—a folder suitable for 
use by emergercy relief organiza- 
tions. 

h. Material for cafeteria managers: 

1. Large Quantity Recipes—a set of 
20 recipe cards of popular rice 
dishes. (No. 11.) 

2. Economical Large Quantity Rec- 
ipes—a set of 5 cards. 10 less 
expensive rice dishes. (No. 12.) 


338. Standard Brands, Incorporated. 


Royal Cook Book—300 recipes for 
baking. Includes master recipes and 
recipe modifications for high alti- 


tudes. Explains common causes of 
failures. For homemakers and stu- 
dents. 


339. Virginia Dare Extract Company. 
a. Secrets in Flavor—a recipe folder 


featuring the company’s vanilla ex- 
tract, sherry wine, and a new onion 


seasoning. 

b. Recipe folders—showing the proper 
use of extracts, fruit flavors, 
syrups, etc. 


3391. The Welch Grape Juice Company. 
a. Grape Juice, a Healthful Food, 
a bulletin. Popular treatment of the 
story of grape juice and its value in 
the diet. Supplementing sheets con- 
tain tested recipes and valuable data 
regarding grape juice for children. 

b. Keeping Your Weight Down—an 
illustrated booklet giving day-by- 
day menus and recipes for a diet to 
reduce the weight while filling the 
requirements of good nutrition. 

c. Red Blooded Children—a _ bulletin 
giving menus and recipes for satis- 
factory diets for growing children. 

d. Leaflet giving directions for use of 
a new powdered pectin product for 


making better jams and jellies— 

free. One ounce sample package— 

free to teachers; 10c to students. 
340. The Worcester Salt Company. 

a. Salt—Its Romantic History, Its Re- 
fining, and Its Many Uses—an 
elaborate 86 page illustrated booklet 
treating of salt in ancient times and 
in odd corners of the modern world; 
explains salt refining; includes many 
excellent photographs of machinery 
in operation, Also takes up uses of 
salt in industry, cooking, personal 
hygiene, and in the home. One 
copy to a teacher. 

b. The Worcester Salt Cook Book—a 
64 page illustrated booklet giving a 
great number of interesting recipes, 
all tested in well-known magazine 
Institutes. They are supplemented 
by sections on the principles of 
flavor in cookery and the uses of 
salt. 


Textiles and Related Subjects 


Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing Equipment, Notions, Patterns 


341. Advance Pattern Company. 
School Booklet—a booklet contain- 
ing styles especially selected for 
sewing classes and_ construction 
charts for these well-styled, inex- 
pensive patterns. Reasonable num- 

ber of copies of this booklet and 

charts free to home economics 
teachers and county agents. 


342. American Bemberg Corporation. 

a. Special Exhibit—six bottles showing 
stages of manufacture from cotton 
linters to the finished yarn. Chart 
showing the process of manufac- 
ture. Representative samples of 
this yarn and fabrics. $1.00. 

b. Lesson plans for teachers and pupils. 

c. Knitted Fabric Facts—a_ bulletin 
describing and illustrating knitted 
merchandise. 

d. Identification of Rayon and Other 
Synthetic Fibers—a booklet. 

e. Reprints from current publications 

regarding this fabric. 
American Thread Company. 

a. Leaflets featuring attractive croch- 
eted and knitted wearing apparel 
with instructions for making. 

b. Crochet and embroidery leaflets— 
items for the home with full in- 
structions for making. 

344. Antioch Shoe Project, Inc. 
Effects of Modern Shoes upon 
Proper Body Mechanics—a brochure 
describing posture and shoe studies 
conducted at Antioch College, where 
this special shoe was developed. 
345. Belding Heminway Corticelli Co. 

a. Romantic Story of Silk—a booklet. 
No charge. 

b. Educational 
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exhibit—silk culture 


cabinet, oak box, glass top—$2.00. 

c. Romance of Silk—A film, one reel 
hand colored, 1,000 feet, non-inflam- 
mable. Loaned to educational insti- 
tutions only. Not for sale. 


Botany Worsted Mills. 
Educational exhibit showing the 
principal processes involved in the 
manufacture of woolens and wor- 
steds. $1.00. 

347. The Butterick Company. 

a. Illustrative material, colored posters, 
bulletins, etc. Free on request. 

b. Butterick Fashion Book—a seasonal 
fashion forecast. 

c. How to Use a Pattern (16 pages), 
Modern Methods of Finishing (32 
pages) and a demonstration doll 
pattern with special teacher’s in- 
struction sheet. 10c a set—l0% 
discount on orders for 25 or more. 

d. Making Smart Clothes — a com- 
pletely new 1934 edition. Practical, 
well illustrated dressmaking text, 
136 pages, 215 illustrations. 25c at 
pattern departments; 30c postage 
prepaid. 

e. Wall chart, illustrating pattern ad- 
justment and fundamentals of fit- 
ting. 25c postage prepaid. 
Remittance must accompany all 
orders. 

348. J. and J. Cash, Incorporated. 

a. One dozen woven name tapes con- 
taining your own first name; also 
sample tube of special cement to at- 
tach tapes without sewing. 15c. 

b. Folder describing advantages of 
marking all clothing and _ linen, 
showing where to mark, and illus- 
trating available styles. 


346. 


349. Celanese Corporation of America. 

a. Facts on Celanese—a booklet. 

b. Caring for Celanese Fabrics and 
Garments—a folder. 

c. Manual on Celanese Decorative Fab- 
rics. Lesson sheets in  looseleaf 
form. 

d. Caring for Celanese 
Fabrics—a folder. 

e. Helps in Teaching Synthetics—les- 
son sheets in looseleaf form 

f. Requests for information on this 
yarn and materials made from it 
will receive prompt attention. 

350. Cheney Brothers. 


Educational charts. Seven charts 
describing and illustrating the manu- 
facture of silk from raw material to 
finished product. Set, $2.00. 
351. Cluett, Peabody and Co., 
Sanforizing Division. 


Decorative 


Inc.: 


a. Manual of Sanforized-Shrunk — a 
booklet giving the story of this new 
process of permanent, controlled 
shrinkage. Free to teachers. 

b. Question and answer page on this 
shrinking process. Also, free to 
teachers. 

c. Demonstrator on this process of 
controlled, permanent shrinkage. For 
use in classroom instruction. Loaned 
upon request. 


352. Consolidated Safety Pin Company. 


History of the Safety Pin—a little 
booklet dealing in an interesting 
manner with the history of the 
safety pin, from 2000 B.C. to the 
present. Send for a quantity for 
class use. 
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De Long Hook and Eye Company. 
Educational exhibits—three interest- 
ing exhibits which describe and il- 
lustrate the manufacture of snaps, 
safety pins and hooks and eyes from 
raw materials to finished products. 
Set free. 


354. Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills. 


a. 


355. 


356. 


358. 


359. 


360. 


SEPTEMBER, 


Interesting Facts about Cotton and 
Wool, by Frank Willard Thomas. 
Reprint showing the differences be- 
tween bleached and unbleached cot- 
ton, and how to determine natural 
wool. 

Booklets describing sleeping gar- 
ments for children and adults. 
Educational exhibit and _ booklet 
showing process of manufacture. 


Dip-It Household Dyes. 
Introductory lessons and _ projects, 
with fabric cuttings, 3 tubes of non- 
boiling liquid dyes, different colors, 
a tube of color remover, a silk color 
card, for classroom demonstration. 
Complete set 25c. 


Henry A. Dix and Sons Corp. 
Booklet illustrating and describing 
correct uniforms for home _ eco- 
nomics students. 

Sample of student’s uniform for 
classes gladly sent on approval to 
home economics teachers. 


The Durene Assn. of America. 
Durene—the Finest Cotton Made—a 
booklet. 

How Durene Yarns Are Made—a 
folder illustrated by microscopic 


photographs of unprocessed cotton 
yarns and cotton yarns mercerized 
by this special process. 

Earnshaw Knitting Company. 
Mothercraft Education—unusually 
interesting and most complete in a 
series of eight lessons by Gertrude 
S. Hasbrouck. Special teachers’ 
price, $5.00. 

Demonstration outfit—garments nec- 
essary for proper dressing of the 
infant, with helpful literature at- 
tractively boxed. $2.50. 

Baby’s Outfit and Toddler—authori- 
tative booklets on child care. Single 
copies free. 

N. Erlanger, Blumgart and Com- 
pany, Incorporated: 

Everfast Fabrics Division. 

A collection of samples of the out- 
standing fabrics in plain colors and 
prints for the fall of 1934. 

The Esmond Blanket Mills. 


Exceptionally fine educational dis- 
play complete with explanation and 
actual materials describing the im- 
portant steps in the manufacture of 
these all wool blankets. Samples 
may be removed, examined, and re- 
placed. Excellent for schoolroom 
use. Convenient size, 12” x 4”. 50c. 


1934 


361. 


b. 


363. 


364. 


366. 


367. 


Fruit of the Loom Mills. 


Educational cards—l6, portraying 
the story of cotton from the fie!d 
through the different manufacturing 
processes, including printing. $1.90. 
Check or money order. 

Lantern slides and lecture, covering 
the same ground as the educational 
cards. No charge except transpor- 
tation costs. 

Sample swatches of the company’s 
various fabrics. 


. International Silk Guild, Inc. 


Manual of Silk Information. 
Skeins of gummed silk and _ boiled- 
off silk. 

George E. Keith Company: 
Walk-Over Shoe Division. 

Your Foot Health—a booklet giv- 
ing practical information about 
shoes for discussion in classroom 
work; also containing illustrations 
of exercises for the relief of vari- 
ous foot ailments. 

Kenwood Mills: 

Blanket Division. 

Progress chart of blanket construc- 
tion. 

The All Wool Blanket and The 
Care of All Wool Blankets in the 
Home—a set of two booklets. 25c. 


. Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


Educational process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all its 
various stages of manufacture from 
flax plant to finished fabric. Sent 
to all schools. 50c. 

Interior decorating exhibit contain- 
ing actual samples 9” x 12” of these 
linen rugs and carpets, drapery fab- 
rics, and wall papers in harmonious 
combinations for every room in the 
home, also containing folder treatise 
on interior decoration. Sent to all 


schools. $1.00. 


Lockport Cotton Batting Company. 
Quilting Helps and Hints—an inter- 
esting booklet showing useful short- 
cuts in making quilts this new way 
and giving practical aids to simpli- 
fied quilting and comfort making. 

One of our series of attractive 


quilt patterns—free to teachers 
only. 
Cross Quilted Batting Saves in 


Comfort—a booklet describing how 
simple, quick and easy it is to make 
beautiful, useful comforts at home. 


Monroe Chemical Company: 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes Division. 


The Charm of Color—a_ booklet 
telling how to beautify the home 
and wardrobe by tinting, dyeing, 
bleaching and dry cleaning. 

Teachers’ Manual on Dyeing, Dry 
Cleaning and Bleaching—a booklet 
giving complete information on the 
handling of all 


preparation and 


368. 


370. 


a. 


371. 


372. 


373. 


kinds of materials for good results. 
Beautifully Colored Hooked Rugs, 
helpful sugges- 
for making 


a pamphlet givins 
tions and directions 
hooked rugs. 

Narrow Fabric Company : 
Nufashond Products Division. 
Rickrack 
book. 
Samples of trimmings and bindings. 
Timely suggestions for trimmings. 
Send 10c for set. 


Crochet—an __ instruction 


- Pequot Mills. 


Teachers’ Text Book—a booklet giv- 
ing detailed material on sheets and 
pillow cases for home economics 
teachers. No charge to teachers. 
How to Buy Sheets—Make Beds, 
Launder Bed Linen—a for 
class room distribution. 
Folders—containing samples of this 


folder 


white or colored sheeting, informa- 
tion on sizes, etc. 


. Exhibit—series of cards showing the 


different processes in the making of 
these sheets and frillow cases— 
from raw cotton to finished fabric. 
50c; or loaned teachers on request. 
Pictorial Review Pattern Co., Inc. 
Fashion Book (quarterly)—free to 
teachers upon presentation of cou- 
pon at pattern counter. Coupons 
sent sewing teachers on request. 
Special discount certificates which 
allow teachers to purchase patterns 
for classroom use at 20% discount. 
State number certificates required. 
Quaker Lace Company. 

Booklet showing the importance of 
the proper net curtain to the well- 
dressed window, through the use of 
contrasting illustration. How to se- 
lect, hem, and hang your net and 
lace curtains. 10c. Free to teachers. 
Simplicity Pattern Company. 
demonstration 


material for 


fashions or 


Poster 
of type 
Current information assembled for 
a specific need. Available to heads 
of clothing departments or clothing 


wardrobes. 


specialists. 


Simplicity Fashion Magazine (bi- 
monthly)—featuring fashion news 
on patterns and fabrics. Free to 


teachers upon request. 

Simplicity Sewing Book. 
at pattern counters or direct from 
this company. This book is planned 
to give tips to expert sewers, help 
to sewers who have troubles, and 
clear information to beginners. 15c. 
25c Canada. 


Available 


The Spool Cotton Company. 
Smart Cuts to Sewing—a series of 
illustrated leaflets with 

cutting and making 


directions 
for fashion 
accessories. 

Guide showing correct size of thread 


and needles for different fabrics. 
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375. 


381. 


382. 


383. 


384. 
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The Story of Cotton Thread—A 16- 
page booklet explaining the history 
and manufacture of cotton thread. 
Needle leaflet-—describing the manu- 
facturing process. 
Needle process card showing 
steps in the manufacture of needles. 
25c. 
How to Crochet, As Easy as A BC, 
a booklet showing position of 
hands and magnified drawings of 
foundation stitches. 
Crochet and Knitting—lInstruction 
books for class reference. Subjects: 

Sportswear 

Fashion Accessories 

Home Decoration 

Children’s Clothes 

Bedspreads 
Price 10c each. 


Evelyn Tobey Fashion Service. 
Illustrated monthly fashion service 
for classroom work. Includes fash- 
ion news, patterns, swatches of new 
colors and fabrics, lessons for mil- 
linery, garments, accessories and 
charts for costume ensembles. One 
complete number, 10c. 

Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Incorporated. 

Restful Sleep—a helpful illustrated 
booklet on correct bedmaking. Re- 


376. 


vised edition. >evera: pages de- 
voted to the views and processes of 
sheeting manufacture from the 
cotton field through the mills. Sam- 
ples of the muslin and percale used 
in these sheets and pillow cases, 
showing the white and colored qual- 
ities, are included. 

Exhibit—glass-covered, 20” x 24”, 
showing the stages cotton passes 
through from the raw state to 
finished sheets and pillow cases. 
Will loan for thirty days upon re- 
quest frem principal of school on 
school letterhead. Sent express pre- 
paid upon condition that return 
transportation charges will be paid. 


The Viscose Company. 

The Story ef Rayon—a nicely bound 
book, in imitation leather cover; 
illustrating the progressive steps in 
the production of rayon by our 
process ; containing numerous plates 
both in color and black and white. 
Crown News. Home Economics 
Number. This number of the com- 
pany’s publication was printed ex- 
pressly for distribution among home 
economics instructors. It contains 
extremely valuable non-technical in- 
formation about rayons. 

This material sent only to teachers. 


377. 


378. 


379. 


Miscellaneous 


Housefurnishings, Kitchen Equipment, Laundry, etc. 


American Gas Association. 

What's Within the Gas Range—an 
illustrated booklet on the modern 
gas range and its operation—written 
for teachers of cookery, extension 
agents, and students in equipment. 
10c a copy. 


B. T. Babbitt Company, Inc.: 
Bab-O Division. 

The Beautician to Millions of Bath- 
rooms—a booklet illustrated in color 
which describes the uses of this 
product in bathrooms, kitchens and 
pantries; also in cafeterias. This 
cleansing powder is made especially 
for enamel and porcelain. 

Full sized can sent free to teachers 
and cafeteria managers on request. 


B. T. Babbitt Company, Inc.: 
Lye Division. 

A booklet, illustrated in colors, 
showing the’ many uses of the prod- 
uct in homes, schools, cafeterias, and 
farms. Special page giving direc- 
tions for soap making. 

Ball Brothers Company. 

The Ball Blue Book—a booklet of 
284 canning recipes with complete in- 
structions for canning all products 
by all methods and in all processing 
vessels. Free to teachers. 


b. 
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386. 


How to Can Fruits and Vegetables, 
a booklet of general instructions 
for canning fruits and vegetables, 
including preparation of product and 
processing time tables. Free to 
teachers for class use. 

How to Can Meat, Game and Poul- 
try—Same as (b) except for prod- 
ucts. Free to teachers for class use. 
The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
Decorating Your Home—an illus- 
trated book on home decoration, in- 
cluding color scheme and_ color 
chart. Describes various types of 
carpet and rug weaves, arrange- 
ments of furnishings, draperies, and 
accessories. Free to teachers only. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.: 
Cash Register Division. 

Folder describing the handling of 
cash transactions in school cafeterias 
under any payment plan. Gives de- 
tails of the new cash registering 
machine that records price of every 
meal (or totals cost of food on tray 
and issues receipt) and _ provides 
daily sales total for balancing cash. 
Folder also describes how, between 
meals, the same machine is a fast, 
practical adding machine, its double 
usefulness thus insuring a greater 
return on the school investment. 


387. 


388. 


389. 


Joseph Walker Company. 

Hot Iron Transfers—authentic, sim- 
ple designs from China, England, 
France, Italy, Poland, Russia and 
Spain for every type of embroidery. 
Complete set of 7 packets, 75c, or 
separate packet 15c. 


White Sewing Machine Company. 
Ten lesson illustrated sewing course 
available to home economics teach- 
ers only. 

Students’ threading charts available 
in reasonable quantities. 

Seven large illustrated wall charts 
for class work. 


J. Wiss and Sons Company. 

A Story of Good Shears and Scis- 
sors — a booklet describing each 
process of manufacture. Sent to all 
schools with an enrollment of 300 
or more. 

Exhibit showing the manufacture of 
these shears. 


- Wm. E. Wright and Sons Co. 


Color card, showing quality and 
widths of bias binding. 

Wright’s Sewing Book—No. 25 
Leaflets—A. Bias Fold Tape in the 
Making. C. How to Use It. D. 


Its Decorative Uses. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation: Pyrofax Division. 
Cooking Made Easier, by Mrs. 
Christine Frederick. A fully illus- 
trated cooking manual which de- 
scribes in detail gas cooking beyond 
the gas mains, by means of com- 
pressed gas. This gas is distributed 
in cylinders and is used throughout 
the United States. The use of this 
compressed gas is compared, in the 
booklet, with that of electricity, coal 
and oil in point of convenience, cost 
and efficiency. 

Chambers Corporation. 

Set of two folders describing and 
illustrating the company’s modern 
gas ranges for home economics de- 
partments and cafeterias. They 
point out important features of a 
good range to save gas, keep kitchen 
cool, preserve food value and make 
possible automatic cooking. 


Clinton Carpet Company: 

Ozite Rug and Carpet Cushion 
Division. 

Samples of these rug cushions. 
Useful Facts about the Care of 
Rugs and Carpets—a booklet giving 
valuable information on care of 
rugs, including removal of spots and 
stains. 
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3891. Clorox Chemical Company. 

a. Easy Housekeeping Chart—a scien- 
tifically arranged chart explaining 
numerous ways to make housekeep- 
ing easier by the use of this prod- 
uct. Tells how, when and where 
to bleach, cleanse, deodorize and 
disinfect—saving time, effort and 
safeguarding health. One copy to 
each teacher. 

b. Illustrated folder showing 
uses. 

390. Corning Glass Works. 

a. Pyrex Ovenware for Baking and 
Serving—a 14-page booklet illus- 
trating the different glass oven uten- 
sils and their uses. 

b. Menu Calendar for 1934-1935—with 
delicious recipes and menus for 
simple oven meals. Complete direc- 
tions for preparation; illustrations 
indicate correct table service. Suit- 
able for a home economics 
classroom. In quantities for class 
use, a charge of 5c is made to par- 
tially cover the cost. Two copies 
free to each teacher. 

c. Selection and Care of Nursing 
Bottles—a leaflet useful in child 
care and home nursing classes. 

d. Glass Characteristics, by Sullivan, 
Electric Range Oven Performance, 
by Littleton and Phillips, Ovenware 
and Fuel Economy, by Phillips and 
Nordberg—college grade. Reprints 
from technical magazines suitable 
for college household equipment 
classes studying oven efficiencies of 
baking utensils. College professors 
may order free in quantities for 
class use. High school teachers, 
one copy of each on request. 


special 


391. Crystal Corporation: 

Z.B.T. Baby Powder Division. 
What Powder Is Best for Baby? 
An interesting and informative il- 
lustrated leaflet pointing out the 
dangers that lie in the use of cer- 
tain baby powders and giving a 
brief history of this scientific pro- 
duct and its advantages. Leaflet 
free. 10c for small can. 

392. Frigidaire Corporation. 

a. Recipe Book—a 72 page, illustrated 
booklet including recipes for frozen 
desserts, salads, appetizers, soups, 
entrees, sandwiches, decorative and 
garnished ice cubes. Also tells how 
to place food in a refrigerator. 

b. Frigidaire Key to Meal Planning— 
a booklet giving complete menus for 
a year’s carefully balanced meals. 
Includes suggestions on adding var- 
iety to meals and insuring correct 
eye and appetite appeal by harmony 
of flavors and nutritive balance. 
Explains how to save time and 
money in marketing and preparation. 

c. The New Frigidaires—a complete 
catalog giving full description and 
detailed information on new models. 
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393. 


394. 


Fumettes, Limited. 

A folder describing a new, conven- 
ient and inexpensive method of 
eliminating from home, apartment, 
or laboratory, odors from cooking 
vegetables and other foods, and de- 
stroying all unpleasant odors. Fold- 
er free, package of 30, 25c. 

General Electric Kitchen. 
Freedom—a booklet explaining 
many advantages of electric kitchen 
including electric refrigerator, range 
and dishwasher. Gives recipes. 
Tells how to plan an electric kitchen. 
Full color illustrations. 28 pages. 
Art of Electric Cookery—a booklet 
giving valuable, detailed information 
on electric cookery. Profusely illu- 
strated. 60 pages. 


3941. The Gorham Company: 


395. 


Pamilla Silver Cloth Division. 
Material on containers for silver- 
ware, made of a patented, tarnish- 
preventing fabric endorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Sample and 
information furnished to home eco- 
nomics teachers. 

The Hoover Company. 

Carpets and Rugs—a 33 page illus- 
trated booklet on carpets and their 
care. Glossary of carpet terms and 
list of references. 

Electric Cleaners—a booklet discus- 
sing the theory of electric cleaner 
operation and describing the impor- 
tant parts of an electric cleaner and 
their function. 

Carpet sample exhibit—loaned for 
one month. 

Short Course on Electric Cleaners, 
four lectures and directions for 
laboratory work. 

Household Finance Corporation. 
Free on request: 

1. Money Management for House- 
holds—the family budget book; how 
to analyze the needs and make a 
spending plan. 

2. Marrying on a Small Income— 
financial plans for bride and groom. 

A six months’ subscription for 15c 
in stamps. 

1. Better Buymanship—S eries I, 
on how to buy the following: 

I. Poultry, eggs, fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 
II. Sheets and pillow cases, blank- 
ets, table linen, bath towels. 
III. Canned fruits and vegetables. 

IV. Shoes and silk stockings. 

V. Silk, rayon and other synthe- 
tic fibers. 

VI. Meat. 

2. Series published 

monthly, July to 1934, 
on how to buy household equip- 
ment and _ furnishings, clothing 
and food. For the accommodation 
of schools and clubs, Better Buy- 
manship will. be sent in quantities 
of 15 or more to one address for 
lc per copy. 


II—to be 
December, 


397. 
a. 


Q 


398. 


399. 


The Hubinger Company. 

That Wonderful Way to Hot 
Starch, a treatise on modern hot 
starching sent with samples to show 
the advantages of instantaneously 
prepared hot starch for easy and 
beautiful ironing. 

Modern Curtain Making—a treatise 
on curtain making, reprinted 
through the courtesy of Doubleday 
Page and Company. 

Six Girls Club Demonstration Out- 
lines—a folder useful to home eco- 
nomics clubs. 

Altering Commercial Patterns—a 
folder for the sewing class. 


Juvenile Wood Products, 
Little Toidey Division. 

Training the Baby—a scientific out- 
line for the practical training of the 
infant and pre-school child to the 
toilet and health habits of elimina- 
nurses, 


Inc.: 


tion. Free to teachers, 


mothers, and child care students. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company: 

KVP Household Papers Division. 
Paper Finds Many New Uses—an 
interesting and instructive book. 
Samples of 

1. Dusting paper that dusts, cleans, 
polishes all at once. Protects fine 
furniture. 
2. Genuine 
which retains original flavors, vita- 


cookery parchment, 


mins and mineral elements. The re- 
frigerator paper for wrapping wet, 
greasy and moist foods, ; 
3. Glazed shelf and lining paper in 
snow-white and four attractive col- 
ors. 

4. Heavy waxed paper for wrap- 
ping sandwiches, bread, cakes and 
candy. 

5. Scouring parchment—better than 
any cloth for every hard-to-clean 
surface. 

6. Pie tape to keep the juice from 
running out and to eliminate sticky 
mess in oven. 

Kelvinator Corporation. 
Kelvinator Cookery—a monthly 
magazine of recipes and valuable 
refrigerator articles. 

Science of Refrigeration; Romance 
of Refrigeration—a two 
booklets. 

Recipe book. 
Invisible World—a 
Standardization 


set of 


booklet. 
Or comparison 
scale. 

Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 
Kerr Home Canning Recipe Book, 
a 48 page booklet containing over 
300 recipes, usual and unusual. In- 
structions for all methods of can- 
ning. 10c to pupils; free to teach- 
ers. 

Food Fashions of the Hour—a 32 
10c 


page menu book with recipes. 
to pupils; free to teachers. 
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Modern Methods of Home Canning, 
a 12 page condensed canning book- 
let outlining all methods. Includes 
time tables, selected recipes, seal- 
ing test that shows how to know 
positively your jars are sealed. 
Steps in Canning — an illustrated 
movietone leaflet, showing canning 
by any method —pressure cooker, 
cold pack, open kettle, oven. 
Budget Your Food Supply—a com- 
prehensive budget for home canning 
for any size family. Fits any purse. 
Pressure Cooker Method of Can- 
ning, a booklet giving full details of 
this popular method. 

Successful Meat Canning—a fold- 
er giving full directions for can- 
ning meats, poultry, fish, game, etc. 


KitchenAid Manufacturing Co. 
A Benevolent Robot—a very inter- 
esting descriptive booklet giving in- 
formation about the methods for 
use of the electrical food preparer. 
This mechanical device greatly less- 
ens labor in food preparation. 

- The Manual Arts Press. 

Art-Cra‘t Publications—a folder 
giving descriptive list of 33 books 
on decorative needlework, cloth ani- 
mal toys, weaving, etc. 

Books on Toys—folder desciib- 
ing books on boats, kites, airplanes, 
etc. 

- McDowell Manufacturing Co.: 
Dilver Food Press Division. 

A folder explaining a method of 
preparing cooked fruit and vege- 
tables for such things as apple- 
sauce, mashed potatoes, tomato 
or fruit juice, purees, cream soups, 
and for canning. 


- Modern Maid Company. 

The Art of Dishwashing—a booklet 
for teachers and cafeteria managers. 
Helpful in instructing classes on 
sanitation and time saved by elec- 
tric dishwashing. 


406. Mohawk Carpet Mills. 


Things You Should Know about 
Rugs—a 24 page brochure full of 
valuable information for the house- 
wife interested in purchasing a rug. 
15c a copy. 

Hand-Book of Rugs and Carpets—a 
booklet describing construction of 
various weaves of rugs and carpets. 
Weaving the Romance of Rugs—a 
booklet describing the story of rugs 
and rug weaving. 


Pacific Coast Borax Company: 
20 Mule Team Borax Division. 
First Aid for Housekeepers—a 
booklet containing suggestions for 
the practical use of borax for laun- 
dry, dishwashing and housecleaning. 
Cleanliness of Baby’s Wardrobe and 
Equipment—a 16 page booklet of 
practical information for the care 
of baby’s wardrobe, nursing bottles, 
nipples, etc. 

Pom Tongs. 

Sample of smallest (6”) of this set 
of three steel tongs sent to home 
economics classes. Useful in han- 
dling hot dishes and foods in oven 
and stove, lifting clothes in boiler 
or dye-pot, etc. Samples, ten cents 
each. Set of three tongs 6”, 9”, and 
12”, one dollar. 

Procter and Gamble Company: 
Ivory Soap Division. 

The Modern Home Laundry—a 96 
page booklet giving valuable hints 
on modern, scientific methods of 
home laundering. Single copies 10c, 
7¥4c each in lots of 10 or more. 
The Story of Soap—a_ beautifully 
illustrated booklet of 34 pages, de- 
scribing the technique and romance 
of modern soap manufacture. One 
copy free to teachers only. 
Rap-in-Wax Company. 

Many Uses—a booklet illustrating 
how this product saves on the food 
budget and makes homemaking 





tasks easier and pleasanter. Useful 
for high school and college classes. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Company. 
The Robertshaw Cook Book—a 64 
page book giving complete data on 
time and temperature cooking with 
this company’s oven control. The 
book also contains a large variety 
of menus including complete meals 
that can be cooked in the oven with- 
out supervision, 25c. 

Royal Lace Paper Works, Inc. 
Sample package of special shelf pa- 
per suitable for home economics de- 
partment, bedroom, kitchen or pan- 
try shelves. White paper with 
special, strong edge in patterns of 
red, blue, yellow, green, and com- 
binations of these colors. Package 
contains paper for 9’ of shelf. 
State color preferred. 

Sample package of attractive paper 
doilies in a filet design. All sizes, 
shapes, and colors are available. 
Sears, Roebuck and Company: 
Merchandise Educational Division. 
“Hidden Values” loan_ exhibits. 
Mounted on 18” x 24” cards; easel 
backs. Actual samples, drawings 
and descriptive material, illustrating 
what to look for when buying: 

(1) Shoes and hosiery; (2) Sheets, 
blankets, pillows, mattresses, 
springs; (3) Cooking utensils and 
stoves; (4) Infants’ and children’s 
clothing; (5) Paint; (6) Linen, 
dinnerware, glassware, silverware; 
(7) Plumbing equipment. 

Suitable for use in classes, at club 
meetings, fairs, institutes, rallies, 
parent-teacher meetings, achieve- 
ment days, conventions, expositions, 
etc. Free on loan, except for return 
transportation. 

Hidden Values—pamphlets on _ all 
above subjects. Free on request. 
Alexander Smith and Sons Car- 
pet Company. 

Bride’s Book of Floor Covering— 
a comprehensive booklet covering 
weaves, decorative hints, budget ad- 


Not Valid after June 1, 1935 


; , vice, care of i 
Be sure to follow directions on page 261]. a a 


10c per copy. 
: : 415. Tricolator Company, Incorporated. 
Practical Home Economics a. The Tricolator Makes Savory 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City tt a ang describing coffee- 
, R making met Ss tor institutions. 
Service Department: b. The Modern Drip Coffee Method— 
Please send me the educational material listed on the enclosed slips. a folder describing drip coffee mak- 


ing and makers for home use. 





SR Ry bests see nes he Seth as kk ae SMCS OS ie eho ORK Sok MereR Re 

c. Lesson material on coffee and coffee- 
MOR MES AtGiG ia Sidhe, oR A AT e Tee REAM ALa Alo EA) SES MalS bcd WR dbs Rall wile ea making. 
EE EOE Brot oy .4 555k Seine <iiko.s AA ES Kale kha ee RAD 416. Walco Bead Company. 
Ee ee eh Siete aie Vn awe Mie Re PUSEN MEMEINE eS Close le bso o:4ia's - Wood-Bead Craft—a booklet con- 

taining directions and patterns for- 

EE NTS Ss etna nih SS Ws es A RR ee as din ARON was making wood bead bags, belts, 
Those requesting Cafeterial Management Material please add: necklaces and bracelets. 
Have you cafeterias in your school? If not you who directs them? b. Submit samples of beads you are 
How many do you supervise? ....... How many pupils fed per day? ...... now using and you will receive 
How many do you operate? ........ Cost per meal per pupil ..........- cards showing complete range of 


colors in same and similar beads. 
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... yet only I* worth of ROYAL 


ERE’S a different way to add 
new and practical interest to 
your class lesson on corn bread. 
Figure out for your pupils the ap- 
proxirhate costs* of the principal ingre- 
dients needed in the recipe—like this: 


11% cups sour milk............... 4¢ 
4 tablespoons melted butter... .... 3¢ 
PRP ROUR cy asco oon s Sewieas cae ar 
l cup corm meal... ..............28 
DN 65 a 0a e Wea clsscs iy. 


3 tsps. Royal Baking Powder . . . 1¢ 


Then, point out the small cost of 
the Royal Baking Powder needed— 
actually only a penny’s worth! 

Yet—this penny’s worth of Royal, 
as you know, plays a very large part 
in assuring even texture, tenderness 
and fine flavor. And Royal always 


*These costs, of course, vary according to locality. 
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7 CIC1OUS 


orn Bread 





For fine home baking, don’t skimp 
along with a doubtful baking powder. 
Use the best, and cheapest in the 
leavens perfectly...givesdependably end—reliable Royal Baking Powder! 
fine baking results every time. : 





No wonder food experts and 
good cooks everywhere prefer 
Royal. It has been the stand- 
ard of quality for 65 years. 








Insist on Royal for 
Then 
you are sure of uniformly 





your class work. 





FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the cou- 
pon below for free copies of the fa- 
mous Royal Cook Book to distribute 
to your pupils. Over 300 recipes 
and many helpful hints on baking! 


good results. 
And give your pupils 
thistried-and-true advice: 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER - PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED a 
Dept. 168, 691 Washington Street + New York City + New York 
Please send me free___copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 


Sos 
Name. 
Address. 

City and State. 


Name of School 

















Copyright, 1934, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Meeting of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics, N.E.A. 


HE ninth semi-annual meeting of 
i the Department of Supervisors and 

Teachers of Home Economics of 
the National Education Association was 
held in Washington, D. C., July 1-3. 

A delightful tea on Sunday afternoon 
at the Mayflower Hotel with the 
teachers and other home economists of 
the District of Columbia and Maryland 
as hostesses marked the beginning of 
a meeting packed full of interest. Wash- 
ington in itself these days is a fasci- 
nating place and, although the sun shone 
a warmer welcome than was comfort- 
able, every one had a good time. 

The beautiful building of the District 
of Columbia chapter of the American 
Red Cross was used for the two after- 
noon program meetings. On Monday, 
after a business meeting, a general ses- 
sion was held with Dr. Freda Gerwin 
Winning, of the Department of Home 
Economics, New York University as 
presiding officer. The theme developed 
at both sessions was “Home Economics 
Educates for the New Citizenship.” In 
the first session on Monday, this dealt 
with the meaning of the new citizen- 
ship, which was discussed by Dr, Caro- 
line F. Ware, a member of the staff 
of the Consumer’s Advisory Board of 
the N.R.A.; by Robert Hoppock, assist- 
ant to the director, National Occupa- 
tional Conference New York City; and 
John W. Withers, dean of the School 
of Education of New York University. 

In introducing the speakers Dr, Win- 
ning brought out that the three focal 
points in the theme were the consumer 
and his place in this new citizenship, the 
occupational adjustment necessary, and 


the kind of education that would 
be most effective. 
R. Caroline Ware spoke on “The 


Consumer in the New Citizenship,” 
emphasizing the fact that the citizenship 
of 1934 must be an economic as well 
as a political one, and that the big 
problem was one of getting our eco- 
nomic state translated into terms of 
citizenship. The needs of the people 
must be the keynote of the new citizen- 
ship and this fact makes the home econ- 
omist particularly fitted to lead in the 
inevitable adjustment, or shifting of 
values, for the home economics curric- 
ulum has always dealt with the needs 
of the people. To this end there is the 
need for the expression of consumer 
interest. Generally speaking, Dr. Ware 
pointed out, the consumer is adjudged 
to be rather dumb, but of late his in- 
telligence has been increasing and he 
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is beginning to awaken to the impor- 
tance of his having a place, or share, in 
the administration of public policy. In 
this big move of educating the con- 
sumer, which we heard so much about 
at the New York meeting of the 
A.H.E.A. and at this Washington meet- 
ing, emphasis was constantly laid on the 
importance of quality standards. 

Mr. Hoppock pointed out that the 
problem of occupational adjustment in 
the new citizenship has four points: 

1—Having enough jobs to go around. 

2—Distribution in terms of numbers 
so that there will be enough 
people trained for each occupa- 
tion to give every one so trained 
a job. In other words to have 
some method of limiting the num- 
ber of people who can enter one 
occupation. In certain communi- 
ties attempts towards this end are 
really being discussed and an ef- 
fort made to bring together the 
forces of industry and labor so 
that some kind of adjustment may 
be worked out. 

3—Adjustment in terms of ability. 

4—Helping people make the neces- 

sary job adjustment that will give 
some degree of job satisfaction— 
people should like the work they 
are doing, if not, they should be 
able to analyse the reason. 

Dean Withers made the point that in 
education for the new citizenship much 
greater emphasis must be placed on the 
social sciences than is done at present. 

Due to the fact that greater numbers 
of students are seeking to re-enter high 
schools because of the age limit set by 
N.R.A. on industry, Dean Withers be- 
lieves that some such as the 
junior colleges is inevitable and that 
there will be a greatly increased de- 
mand for vocational teachers. There 
must also be provision made for more 
adult education work since the decrease 
in hours of work add to the leisure time 
of the individual. 


system 


Following the afternoon session an 
invitation was extended by Miss Emma 
Jacobs, Director of Home Economics 
in Washington, D. C., for visiting super- 
visors and teachers to visit several of 
the public schools where special ses- 
sions were being held to show the new 
program of integration of home eco- 
nomics subjects with those of the social 
sciences. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session 
Miss Adelaide Baylor, Chief of the 
Home Economics Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education, was the presiding 


officer. A panel discussion was held 
on the subject “Achieving the New 
Citizenship Through the Teaching of 
Home Economics” under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Goodwin Watson, Associate 
Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. Members of the 
panel were C. R. Reed, Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapotis, Minnesota; 
Essie L. Elliott, head of the Home 
Economics Department of Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles, California; 
Florence L. Jenkins, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics, for Maine; Dr. 
Henrietta W. Calvin, Director of Home 
Economics in the public schools of 
Philadelphia; and Leila Bunce, Super- 
visor of Home Economics, Fulton 
County Schools, Atlanta, Georg.a. 

Mr. Watson gave an interesting talk on 
the manner in which he felt home eco- 
nomics teachers could help in training 
young people for the new citizenship, and 
the ways in which home economics could 
aid in the development of community pro- 
grams. 

The discussion brought out the feeling 
that changes in the social order require 
teachers to teach in terms of present 
day living. There is closer cooperation 
between home economics groups and 
other groups in the schools than there 
used to be, but there is still opportunity 
for more harmony and more unified 
feeling. In the adult education work 
there are many short units that are in- 
teresting and that could be translated 
into terms for junior and senior high 
school classes—these may partly answer 
the need for more interesting courses 
that bear closer relationship to actual 
life situations. In summing up, this need 
for courses that are useful in educating 
students for real life situations was in 
effect the keynote of the way in which 
home economics can be of help in 
achieving the new citizenship, and of 
true service in this new order that is 
at hand. 


T the election of officers Leila 
Bunce, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Fulton County Schools, Atlan‘a, 
Georgia, was elected president. 
Tuesday evening there was a banquet 
in the Italian Garden of the Mayflower 
Hotel which was a fitting close to a 
successful meeting. The program was 
in the capable hands of Carlotta Greer 
who introduced the guests at the 
Speakers table and the speaker for 
the evening—Mrs. Mary R. Beard, who 
spoke on “Women in Citizenships of 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow.” 
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BOOKS 


The Child 


By Fiorence Brown SHERBON, M.D. 


Professor of Child Care and Development, 
Department of Home Economics, University of Kansas 
675 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated. $3.50 


McGraw-Hill Euthenics Series 


N this new text for courses in home eco- 

nomics the author weaves together an in- 
tegrated, logically organized story of the 
origin, growth, development, and behavior 
of the child. The approach is largely 
physical, as the chief purpose of the text is 
to explain, according to the latest scientific 
researches, such practical problems of child- 
hood as food, clothing, occupation, play, and 
companionship. Attention is given to pre- 
natal and postnatal care and the welfare of 
the child. Throughout, the chemistry of 
growth and nutrition is stressed. 


The Development of Learning in Young Children 
By Lovisa C. Waconer, Professor of Child 
Development, Mills College. McGraw-Hill 
Euthenics Series. 322 pages, 514 x 8, illus- 
trated. $2.50 

Observation of Young Children 


By Lovisa C. WaAGONER. 
Euthenics Series. In press 


McGraw-Hill 


Psychology of Infancy and Early Childhood 


By Ava Hart Artitt, Professor of Child 


Care and Training, University of Cincin- 
Sec- 


nati. McGraw-Hill Euthenics Series 
ond edition. 382 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated. 
$3.00 


First Aid for the Ailing House 


By Rocer B. WHITMAN. Whittlesey House 
Publication. 320 pages, 51% x 8. $2.00 


Your Meals and Your Money 


By Gove Hampince. Whittlesey House 
Publication. 184 pages, 5%4 x 8. $1.50 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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Gives Velvety Texture 
to FROZEN DISHES 


BANANA FROZEN SALAD 


Add lemon juice and salt to mayon- 
naise and stir into cheese. Mix with 


1 tablespoon lemon juice 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons mayonnaise 

2 3-ounce packages cream cheese 

2 tablespoons crushed pineapple 

cup maraschino cherries, cut in 
quarters 

4 cup walnut meats, chopped 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped 

3 ripe bananas, cut in cubes 


pineapple, cherries, nuts and fold 
cream. Last, add the bananas cut 
cubes. Turn into trays in automa 


hours. 
tured above. Serves 10 to 12. 


OW that refrigerator dishes are in order the year 

round, don’t forget bananas. The smooth, tender 

pulp gives a velvet-like finish to ice creams and mousses; 

and mellow goodness to frozen salads and chilled fruit 

_cups. Bananas are always in season; always easy to 

handle and prepare. Buy and use them according 

to their color, as shown by the illustration on 

+ this page. 'n this way you will have an in- 

, ; expensive, nourishing, all-round table food 

Bs \% always at hand. Use the fully ripe fruit 

Set |, ie. for refrigerator dishes. Keep those 

a | ax that are partially ripe at room tem- 

+ ad 1 perature—to develop their fullest, 
; . iN finest flavor. 


Fa 
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They’re fruit or vegetable when mellow yellow 





FOR 











in 
in 
tic 


refrigerator, or placein mold and pack 
in salt and ice, and freeze about three 
Serve with lettuce or other 
greens as a salad, or serve without 
lettuce or greens for dessert as pic- 


SEND 
MORE 


They’re vegetable when tipped with green RECIPES 





P. He E. 9-34 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY, HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 
Pier 3, North River, New York City 
Please send me free: 
0 Fecipe leaflet entitled ‘New Banana Treats.”’ 
1 Quantity banana recipes, printed on 4 x 6 cards. 





CORO eempeeeieenes 





ADDRESS _ 


cIiTy —s STATE, 
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Massachusetts School Desserts or sweets to satisfy—after In spite of these figures, we do have 


Lunches the other foods are supplied some unusually fine lunches in Massa- 

Ae Following is a measuring stick for a chusetts. However, many of these were 

(Continued from page 260) good lunch box: not covered in this survey. Encourag- 

children and is added for your interest. Milk—in bottle or thermos, or as_ ing points were brought out of children 

Every child needs daily: cocoa, soup or creamed dish in high schools choosing wisely on their 

1 qt. of milk—or at least 2 cups Sandwiches—made often with dark own _ initiative after being guided 

1 egg—or three or four a week bread; well spread with butter; a through the elementary schools by the 

2 servings of vegetables besides po- hearty, a crisp and a sweet filling. lunch room manager. And this, in spite 

tato—l raw (canned tomatoes sev- Raw fruits or vegetables in salad of testing their resistance with a display 

eral times a week are good) sandwiches are particularly good: of unusual cakes! Cooperation of home 

2 servings of fruit—l of which is raw Fruit—fresh or cooked; in a tight jar. and school was seen by school lunch 

if possible Simple dessert—custard, cookies, cake menus sent home so that mother would 

1 dish of cereal or gingerbread. know better how to plan the other 
Bread and butter at each meal—dark A hot dish.” two meals. 

breads are the most valuable Dorothea Nicoll, » This survey makes us realize that we 

1 serving meat, fish or baked beans Nutritionist, Dept. of Public Health.” have a bigger problem on our hands 


pa —_————— than any of us supposed after years of 


| hard work by Education, Extension and 
E i D - O he a ' S HART |Health. We believe it shows us that 





it is necessary to get local schools, par- 
ents and welfare organizations more at- 
/tuned to their needs and ready to meet 
| these needs, 
| That this plan for a survey by local 
| persons was wise is shown in some places 
by immediate improvement in relieving 
| too crowded lunch rooms, in allowing the 
use of school rooms as lunch rooms for 
children whose parents were employed 
|and in securing more lunches for needy 
|children. In the fall we are hoping su- 
| pacintendene, with this survey in hand, 
| will plan for conferences to follow up 
lon this good start. If the local school 
/committee finds it cannot meet its own 
| needs, the School Lunch Committee is of- 
fering services 
for teachers’ conferences 
| for parents’ conferences 
for 4-H Club conferences 
for conferences for lunch room man- 
agers 
and the actual services of a nutrition- 
ist for organization of the lunch 
and nutrition education purposes. 








The School Lunch Menu 


(Continued from page 258) 
| Cook and mash potatoes, add milk 
= © and seasoning. Mix gravy, chopped 
It tells in words and pictures exactly how | onion and seasoning with the meat. Ar- 
|range in greased baking pans a layer 
to make Perfect Home-Made Bread of potatoes, then a layer of meat 
and cover with the potatoes. Bake until 
| thoroughly heated and the top is brown. 













Just the same UR Home Economics Department will Garnish with bits of parsley and serve. 
onmptn name also furnish to teachers, free of charge, 
° 4 di ‘ helnfal i hi hidindl Bean Soup 
Package of five detailed directions he ptul in teac ing eee 1 1/3 qts. soup beans 1/3 lb. flour 
cakes at your making to beginners and an Outline of A | 2 onions 1%4 c. water 
= Course in Bread Making. 2 ats. stewed to- ¥% c. salt 
: # : matoes Water to make 10 
Copies of our booklet “The Art of Making | 2 qts. ham stock quarts. 


Bread.” for class distribution, will be sent if Soak beans over night in enough 


number desired is specified in teacher’srequest. | Water to cover them. Drain, cover with 
\fresh water, add tomatoes, onion 


| chopped fine, and salt. Cook until beans 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY |are very tender. Heat the stock, add 


1752 North Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | flour mixed to a smooth paste with the 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dried Yeast water and cook thirty minutes or 
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longer. Add the beans and enough 


water to make 10 quarts. 


Fish Omelet 
4 Ibs. flaked fish 2 tbs. salt 
8 Ibs. pared pota- 1% ts. pepper 
toes 2% oz, fat 
4 eggs 6% c. milk 
Boil and mash potatoes, mix with the 
fish and add the beaten eggs, season- 


ing, melted fat and milk. Beat 
thoroughly and pour into greased bak- 
ing pans. 

Bake until heated through and a 


golden brown on top. 
If salt codfish is used omit part of 
the salt and season to taste. 


Rice Souffle 


2 Ibs. rice 6 eggs 
1/3 c. sugar 1 qt. milk 
1 c. flour salt 
14 c. butter, melted 
Boil the rice in salted water, or 


steam until tender. Put into mixing 
bowl, add sugar, flour, melted butter, 
the beaten yolks of eggs, milk and salt 
to taste; mix thoroughly, then fold in 
the well beaten whites of eggs. Bake 
in a moderate oven until the centre is 
set and is a good brown on top. 








Home Economics Contributes 
to a Balanced Standard ° 


(Continued from page 254) 
in which was placed a very attractive 
model home with the exhibit on voca- 
tions for the home economist. This 
model, which was made at the Building 
Trades School, served as a foreground 
for the large chart centrally placed in | 
the booth. The chart described the 
many occupations open to the trained | 
home economist. Pictures of twenty-| 
eight prominent women employed in 
eighteen occupations were used on post- | 
ers. Captions telling the stories of these | 
jobs were used with the photographs, 
house publications and graphs. | 

Some of the outstanding and highly 
specialized occupations which were il- 
lustrated were: The Home Economist 
in Radio Work, As a Research Coun- 
sellor, In Hotel Activities, In Social 
Service, As a Free Lance Writer and 
Consultant, and the Home Economist 
in Banking. 

A second feature of this unit was an 
exhibit entitled “Home Economics 
Trains for Employment,” “Opportuni- 
ties for Training in the Detroit Public 
Schools.” The home economics curric- 
ulum offered in the intermediate, tech- 
nical, vocational and academic high 
schools was delineated in this section. 

A third detail included a special se- 
lection of books describing vocations | 
and several publications devoted to) 
women in business and personal service. | 

The aim of the exhibit devoted to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with the great variety of interesting 
occupations in which home economists 
are now engaged and to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of the value of the 
course from a vocational standpoint. 
Prominent among the many _ thou- 
sands who viewed this display were Miss 
Adelaide Baylor, director of home 
economics, Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Florence Fallgatter, re- 
gional director from the same office; 
Miss Hazel Kyrk, from the University 
of Chicago; Miss Adelaide Van Duzer, 
supervisor of home economncs, Cleve- 


land, and Miss Ruth Freegard, state 
supervisor of home economics, Michi- 
gan. 

The exhibit committee of which Miss 
Julia C. Grant and Miss Grace McAdam, 
supervisors of home economics in the 
Detroit were 
cluded fourteen representatives from the 
intermediate, high, technical and voca- 
tional schools and the municipal uni- 
versity. 

Each day that the exhibit was open 
to the public a news item was included 
in the morning radio broadcast from 
the department store, 


schools, chairmen, in- 





_ kitchen-tested recipes: 


number 2 
























SODA 





45.2 stTaANDAR® 


MAIL THE COUPON 


TOMATO JUICE CAKES 
2% cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 

\% teaspoon salt 
l4 teaspoon cinnamon 
4 teaspoon allspice 

4 teaspoon cloves 

\% cup butter, or other shortening 

14% cups sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

\% cup raisins, cut once 

\% cup nuts, coarsely cut 

1 cup tomato juice 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, 
salt and spices and sift together three times. 
Work butter with spoon until creamy. Add 
sugar gradually, beating after each addition 
uncil light and fluffy. Add eggs. Add raisins 
and nuts. Add flour alternately with tomato 
juice, a small amount at a time, beating 
until smooth after each addition. Turn into 
greased cup cake tins and bake in moderate 
oven (375° F.) 25 minutes, or bake in loaf 
pan (6” x 10’) at 350° F. for 45 minutes. 
Frost with Confectioners Frosting. 


CONFECTIONERS FROSTING 

1 egg white 

1 tablespoon water 

2% cups confectioners sugar 

l4 teaspoon vanilla or other flavoring 
Combine egg white and water and beat until 
egg is foamy. Add sugar gradually, beating 
until thick and smooth. Add flavoring. 
All measurements are level. 
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es P-24 
2—F PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK a 


. » 
QS)” DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA A 
ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS a 
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(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 
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vocations was to acquaint the public) ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM & HAMMER OR COW BRZND BAKING SODA 
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HRINKAGE 
COM PLEX 


WASH ‘FABRICS 





tery know they will not 
shrink because they are already 
completely and permanently 
SANFORIZED - SHRUNK. 
Sanforizing is the new and only 
shrinking process that accurately 
determines just how much each 
fabric shrinks and then actually 
shrinks it just exactly that 
amount, 


Tell your students to ask for the 
new fall fabrics listed below at 
your local stores. Look for 
SANFORIZED - SHRUNK on 
the selvedge or bolt board end. 
Wide range of patterns and col- 
Width 35”-36”. 


Burton’s Irish Poplin 


Made in U.S.A. 


ors. 


Flaxguild Linen 
Glen-Briar, printed broadcloth, 
a Hollywood fabric 

Peb-O-Rib, printed broadcloth 
Peter Pan Brook Hill, 

printed broadcloth 
Revelcraft Flannelette 

printed and plain 
Rexfast, printed Nub broadcloth 
Rib-San, printed broadcloth 
Sandora, printed broadcloth 
Shrink-pruf Jauntiaire, 

printed broadcloth 
Shrink-pruf Qualitex, 

printed broadcloth 
Shrink-pruf Valtex, broadcloth 
Sudanette, broadcloth 
Swagger Nub Broadcloth 
Tuckersan, Pique Seersucker 
Zephyr Gingham 


Send for free copy of “Manual of 
Sanforised-Shrunk.” 


S waste.” 4 Shrunk 
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A Successful Student Club 


has a new method of club or- 

ganization which has evolved grad- 
ually out of conditions that were stalling 
the growth of the club. Perhaps you have 
a similar trouble. There is no activities 
period planned for in the present schedule 
set up. Many of the students are bus 
students and consequently, club meetings 
held after school proved to be flat failures. 
Something had to be done. This new 
method has proven, a good solution. It 
was decided to make every pupil electing 
home economics a member, in other words 
club membership was compulsory and 
a part of the regular course. The word 
compulsory was not used, however, in- 


Biss 2: Home Economics Club 


stead we said “you are now automati- 
cally a member of our club.” Of course 
the idea of something for nothing soon 
put the plan across. 


Each class organizes with its set of 
officers, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer. A president, secretary and 


treasurer for Club officers are elected 
by the entire group. Each class is real- 
ly a miniature club in itself, yet each 
is a part of the whole. The president 
of the club must have or be carrying 
two credits of Home Economics. 

The officers from each class meet 
after school twice a month, or oftener 
if desired, in what we call a Council 
meeting. These Council meetings are 
very businesslike affairs. They open 
with roll call. Any member absent 
more than three meetings is dismissed 
and the class notified to elect a new 
officer. Minutes from the last meeting 
are read and approved. Old business 
is covered and then the new business. 
Committees are formed and plans made. 
The method of working out the month- 
ly topics is discussed and plans made. 
Classes are assigned their part for the 
social program. One Class prepares 
and serves the refreshments, another 
class is responsible for the entertain- 
ment. The next month another group 
is responsible. A report of each Council 
meeting is carried back and given to 
the class in a short business meeting. 

At the meetings, once a 
month, the entire class period is turned 
over to the class. However, every de- 
tail must be planned for in advance. 
Each pupil on the program receives a 
daily class grade for the task to which 
she has been assigned. Two 
classes meeting at the same hour un- 
der two different teachers are permit- 
ted to hold their program together, each 
giving one half hour of the program, 
or alternating by months. 

The class officers are responsible for 
the discipline of the class at all times. 


discussion 


By 


Daisy Stackhouse 


Bedford High School, 
Bedford, Ohio 


If the instructor is absent or called 
from a class, the vice president assumes 
charge. The substitute usually reports 
that she has had a very enjoyable day 
visiting class! The secretary always takes 
entire charge of attendance and sends in 
the proper blanks. This not only relieves 
a busy instructor, but it teaches responsi- 
bility as it should be taught. 

This year an experiment was tried in 
the organization of a Junior High 
School Club. Both advisors and advanced 
students felt that if this group could 
be interested in club activities while 
in the seventh and eighth grade, 
perhaps more of the academic and com- 
mercial students (or ones who probably 
would take those courses) would become 
interested in electing home economics in 
senior high school. 

Another reason for the organization 
of this club is that talent that might 
otherwise never be discovered is lo- 
cated early and given a chance to de- 
velop. The fact that each class is re- 
sponsible for a program once a month 
quite often brings undiscovered talent 
into the cpen. Students are more will- 
ing to try first in front of a small group; 
then, as they progress, they can perform 
at a meeting of the entire group. Work- 


ing in this manner, you always have 
plenty of available good material. 
Organizing a Junior High Club 


prevents the perceptible break between 
eighth and ninth grade. By training 
from the beginning, it will eliminate the 
necessity of special training on party 
behavior later on. It might be 
that the junior high is permitted only two 
social functions during the year. 

The Junior High School Home 
Economics Club has the same organiza- 
tion and works out its programs in the 
same way using the same topics, with 
the exception of its social affairs. The 
three main officers of the Junior High 
Club meet with the Senior High Coun- 
cil and report that meeting, thereby keep- 
ing the two clubs working side by side. 


said 


The money question is always a bore 
and is probably solved by every club in 
practically the same way. It all depends 
on how determined and interested the 
group is on earning money. If there is 
a goal set to reach, people usually be- 
come interested enough to earn money 
even when it is almost an impossibility. 
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HOW SEASONING 
AIDS ECONOMY 


in the food budget 


Home economics students and home- 
makers are vitally interested today in 
serving appetizing meals at low cost. In 
preparing inexpensive cuts of meat and 
dishes of left-overs, correct seasoning 
plays an important part. Here Lea & 
Perrins Sauce is especially helpful be- 
cause it brings out the natural flavor of 
different foods—does not give unappe- 
tizing sameness. 















To home economists who are teaching, 
or lecturing to home-makers, we will be 
glad to send recipe books and leaflets 
containing economical yet tempting 
recipes. 





LET US SEND YOU FREE 


1 full-sized bottle of Lea & 
Perrins Sauce for classroom or 
lecture use. 50-page recipe 
book—“Success in Seasoning.” 
Recipe leaflets for class note- 
book use—in any quantity up 
to fifty. No obligation—just 
fill in the coupon. 


' Lea & Perrins, Inc., Dept. 139 

| 241 West St., 'N. Y. 

| Please send me, free, 

| (Check the items you wish) 
(J Full-sized bottle Lea & Perrins 


[] “Success In Seasoning’’ containing 140 


the following: 


‘ 
| 
| 
! 








| recipes. 
© (Fill in quantity desired) Recipe leaflets 

| for class notebooks. 

| NNT BERN ore Svy dinate os eusiv done sa cngnye ! 
ER Se pare reer Pere te oe 

| | 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 
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DELICIOUS 














for convalescenis— 
Srowing children— expectant 
and nursing mothers 





ee high nutritive value, digestibility and deliciou: 
taste are combined in one inexpensive food—+hat’s 
good news! 


Cocomalt mixed with milk is not only so delicious that 
| it tempts the appetite, but prepared as directed, i has 
| almost twice the caloric value of plain milk. 


| Cocomalt comes in powder form, easy to mix with milk 
—equally delicious served HOT or COLD. It provides 
extra proteins, carbohydrates and minerals (calcium and 
phosphorus). It is rich in Vitamin D, containing not less 
than 30 Steenbock (300 ADMA) units per ounce—the 
amount used to make one drink. It is- licensed by the 
Wisconsin University Alumni Research Foundation. 


Because of its rich Vitamin D content, plus its rich 
calcium and phosphorus content, Cocomalt is especially val- 
uable in the dietary of expectant and nursing mothers. 


Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on Foods of The 
American Medical Association. It is composed of sucrose, 
skim milk, selected cocoa, barley malt extract, flavoring and 
added Vitamin D. Sold at grocery and good drug stores 
in 14-Ib. and 1-lb. air-tight cans; also in 5-lb. 
cans for hospital use at a special price. 


FREE: We will be glad to send you a trial-size 


can of Cocomalt. Please mail this coupon. 





AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 7 
\_ ASSN 

Cosseerp dts 






R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 29J Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial-size can of 


Cocomalt. 














Typical Indian Coffee Picker, Mexico 


Take Your 
Class Through 


Coffeeland 


Hi It’s a fascinating trip, full of folk- 
lore and interesting fact. It takes 
you through all of the coffee grow- 
ing countries of North America. 
Your classes will thoroughly enjoy 
it. 

Best of all, this trip can be taken 
while sitting in your own classroom, 
for it is contained in a newly pre- 
pared booklet, highly illustrated 
with pictures and maps, which will 
be sent to you free upon request. 
—S>E>FrLELbLhL_™=ELELLL*”™UEEE"“"nNn9"BpSS== 
(1) The Coffee Growing Countries of 
North America— Illustrated booklet 
written as a trip through these coun- 
tries. (Enough copies for classroom 
reference use.) 

Story of Coffee (revised )—Illustrated 
booklet telling history, growing and 
preparation for market. (Enough 
copies for classroom reference use.) 
Coffee Exhibit. Samples of coffee 
from berries to roasted bean; com- 
pact, easy to store. (One to 2 teacher.) 
The other coffee ma- <= 
terial described Pie So aaa 
cy AMERICAN j\;: 


is also for your class- 
room use and is also 

MEDICAL 
late toda eB 


0 







free. 

Just fill in the cou- 
pon and check the ma- 
terial you wish sent to 


you. 
oe ae ae ee ee ee ee ee 


Committee. 
on Food; 


Name 
Name of School 
Subject 
Number of Pupils.........+0eeeeseeeeeees 


School Address E-1 


oeeee . . ee 


Barena of Coffee Information 
230 Park Ave., New York City 
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The dues here are five cents each per 
| year. This takes care of the cost of 
the State and National Club dues. 

Bake sales, raffles, noon dances, after 
school dances with refreshments, din- 
ners, style shows, and paper sales are 
some of the means used this year to 
raise money to finance delegates. Noon 
dances (with the orchestra donated) 
with a three cent admission charge 
seemed to be one of the easy methods 
of earning money. After school five 
cents was charged and cookies and 
lemonade served. The cost of these was 
usually donated. Keeping one hundred 
people busy and interested for two 
hours after school proved incidentally to 
be a good solution of wasted leisure. 

The program given below is the one 
planned at the beginning of last year by 
the program committee. Besides this ac- 
tive program, the club sent ten delegates 
to the Kent State Normal College Educa- 





tional Conference, sent three delegates 
to the Cleveland meeting of the Super- 
visors and Teacliers of Home _ Eco- 


which met with the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A.; sent 
fifty-three delegates to the Regional 
Home Economics Conference at Paines- 
ville. Twelve of this group were boys 
(the first to attend a Regional Conference 
Meeting). We also sent ten delegates to 
Columbus to the State Home Economics 
Conference. Three of this group were 
boys, again the first to venture to a state 
meeting. In June seven delegates were 
sent to the American Home Economics 
Association Meeting in New York City. 
Four of this group were again boys. They 
enjoyed the distinction of being the only 
male delegates at this convention. Two 
of these delegates were faculty members 
who paid their own expenses. The club 
earned money to send the president as 
their delegate and then helped the boys to 
earn money for their expenses. 

Many things might be said about the 
untold value of this kind of supervised 
club work to the student. Certainly, the 
social value of this number attending 
conventions is worth more than class 
room training. It means work and 
plenty of it behind the scenes for the 
teacher who is interested. She must be 
right there to bolster up sagging cour- 
age and to see that things planned for 
are carried out as planned. She must be 
willing to give up her free evenings 
when she would perhaps prefer to do a 
great other things. She must 
spend time and money and look on from 
the outside. But her students will thrive 
on responsibility as long as they know 


nomics 


many 





she is backing them and has faith in 
them. 
September 
Organization and election of officers 
October 


| Formal initiation and party 
The national initiation ceremony 


with candles is used each year. 
(Given in Lulu Gillum’s book on 
Home Economics Club Programs.) 


November 
Topic for monthly discussion. “Social 
Service.” Welfare worker spoke. 
Social Work; Furnished six baskets 


of food to needy families and three 
layettes to needy babies. Also 
clothing to one family with a baby. 
Girls of Child Care class went out 
and took care of welfare mother 
with new baby. Did housework and 
bathed baby. 


December 

Topic, “Founders’ Day.” 
Social event, Christmas Party for boys 
and girls. 
Special Project, planning and preparing 
for a Faculty Party. 


January 
Topic, “Home Economics and Health.” 
Social event was combined with discus- 
sion. Puppet show and talk on “Food 
Fads,” by Miss Gill of Cleveland Dis- 
trict Dairy Council. 


February 
Topic, “Study of Vocations.” 
Local beauty shops sent operators 
to demonstrate latest methods of 
beauty culture. Local doctor spoke 
to advanced classes on “Medicine 

and Nursing as a Profession.” 
Social event, Alumni Party. All for- 
mer members of the club, both 
boys and girls and their husbands 
and wives, were invited back. Various 
alumni gave some very _interest- 
ing speeches as part of the program. 
This always proves a feature meeting. 


March 
Topic, “Home Economics Abroad.” 
Since about 90% of our pupils are of for- 
eign parentage, each student was 
asked to bring as much first hand in- 
formation as possible from home con- 
cerning this topic. So many pieces of 
handwork were brought that an ex- 
hibit was made. Music, songs, poems, 
etc., were given in the various na- 
tive tongues, and dances were given 
in native costume. 


Social event. Mother’s Tea. Speak- 
er, Miss Gaylord, of The Maternal 
Health Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Program by students. 

April 


Topic, “Modern Wardrobes.” 

Social event, Auditorium program with 
Health Play and educational movies. 

Special Project; Planning, preparing and 
serving a Faculty Dinner. 

May 

Closing Council Meeting. 

School Exhibit and Style Show. Supper 
served by Boys’ Food Class. 

Social event; Senior Farewell Breakfast. 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT PIN KING 


Shears 

The latest Wiss achievement 
is a Shear that “works 

like magic”. 














STANDARD 
PRODUCTS 
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| — “A \ 
IN AT O N C E | gi Up-to-date classroom instruc- | Pol 
| tion in sewing and dressmak- | ar 
: on roe ing demands theuseofPinking /~ Ee} 
Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list | Shears to provide the perfectly 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1934- | a sk a ee tae ) 
35. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, | cel: Palen pekas / \ 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the they cut—save time, labor and \ V, 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL | material. A 
. . . . | ae ” b 4 L 
that will be sent without cost, consisting of Educa- Model “C”, illustrated, $4.95 \( 
tional Samples, Charts and instructive literature, re- a pair. Large size, Model “A”, 
garding high grade, usable products as well as our $7.00 a pair. Schools and col- 
leges are invited to write for \ 


monthly publication the 
special educational offer. 


WISS 


Pinking Shears 


J. WISS & SONS CO., 
Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 
Makers of fine Shears and Scissors since 1848 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


published to assist Home Economics Educators. 


If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK sett 
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4 maa. NO. 9 Ci! Jurehly | " 
ae ————— — wwe No. 13 
The 13 booklets illustrated above make up ‘“‘The Manual of Cookery” 
—a complete course in the fundamentals of cooking, written in a THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
style suitable for classroom use. nh saga, + a Dept. P, 
Return of the coupon will bring to any Home Economics teacher Bs. J send me a free set of the 13 Manual of Cookery 
a free set of these 13 booklets. We'll be glad also to furnish you 
with an order blank on which you may request a sufficient number NGMO oc ccccccccccrcrcccrccrscnccccanscssssssssesssssseseeees 
of these booklets for each member of your Cookery classes. No PO OE DOIN 6 oo ccc vcsredecerssccddvecdscrsesocsvececes 
cost or obligation. NS tek a canh pews te héebss sucdaenestsddelastddidatacien 
DT cutcedvessab seuevandseesanadvetacea WO diketvctcauacne 
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ESPECIALLY 
GOOD for 

GROWING 
CHILDREN 





Sst energizing 


KARO 
SYRUP 


is essentially Dextrins, Maltose and Dex- 
trose, with a small percentage of Sucrose 
added for flavor—all recommended for 
ease of digestion and energy value. 


Dextrose supplies the “fuel” of the 
body—the vigor and vitality. Growing 
children who expend great energy at 
work and play become sturdy and ro- 
bust—and thrive on Karo; without ever 
tiring of its tasty goodness. 


Served on pancakes, waffles, sliced 
bread, cereals, hot biscuits, etc., Karo 
provides a wholesome, delicious treat. 


Your dealer will be glad to cooperate 
with you in securing Karo in such quan- 
tities as you may need for Cafeteria use, 
in Lunchrooms, Cooking Classes, etc. 


The makers of Karo Syrup also manufac- 
ture the following well known products: 


Mazola Salad and Cooking Oil—for de- 
licious salad dressings and tender fried 
foods. 


Kre-Mel Dessert—for easily prepared 
puddings, parfaits, etc. 
Argo, Kingsford’s or Duryea’s Corn 


Starch—for baking; also for sauces and 
gravies. 


The ‘Ac- 
cepted 


r Seal de- 





notes that 
Karo and advertise- 
ments for it are ac- 
ceptable to the Com- 
mittee on Foods of 
the American Medi- 


cal Association, 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
New York City 


17 Battery Place 
278 








An Instance of Good 
Department Publicity 


Elizabeth C. MacBride 
Supervisor of Home Economics 
Wilson Junior High School 
Philadelphia 


The following article by Pauline Chap- | 


man, a home economics student, was pub- 
lished in a school paper in Wilson Junior 
High School at the time students were 
deciding on the course they would like to 
take. It may be of help to other teachers 
who want to give to the students and their 
parents a clear presentation of the advan- 
tages of a home economics training. 


Has DAUGHTER CHOSEN HER 
Course WISELY? 

February is the month in which we look 

forward to another school term. Now is 


the time to take stock and see if your 


Your 


| daughter is taking the course that will best 


suit her for life. Is she preparing for a 


| business life or the business of living? 





| the home. 


The Home Economics Course will help to 
prepare her for both. 

Home economics is probably the most 
composite, inclusive, and adaptable subject 
taught in our schools today. Its interests 
center chiefly with the home, the well be- 
ing of the family and its members, the 
food they eat, the clothes they wear, the 
houses they live in, and the money they | 
spend. It is a known fact that home mak- 


ing is the largest vocation in the world. 


It has the largest number of workers, the 
longest hours, the highest costs, and the 
greatest variety of jobs. Ten years from 
now 70 to 90 per cent of today’s Junior 
High School girls will be married. Will 
your daughter, as one of the future home- 
makers and mothers, be prepared to meet 
the situation? 

The home economics trained student, if 
she has initiative and ability, will be able 
to find paying work in many fields outside 
A few of the fields open to her 

cafeteria and lunchroom 
textile and foods labora- 


are found in 
management, 


tories, in the department store as a sales 


| girl or a buyer, commercial foods and gar- 


ment factories, nursing, dressmaking, de- 
signing, social service, playground work. 
and many other interesting vocations. 

No matter where she may go or what 
she may do, a home economics training is 


never lost and can always serve her in 
| daily living as a homemaker or a bread- 





| 


| closely 


winner. 


An Analytic Scale for 
Machine Sewing 
(Continued from page 257) 

5. For pointing out special pupil diffi- 
culties in a graphic and analytical man- 


ner which would enable the pupil to | 


correct her own mistakes. 
In using the scale the sewing to be 


| judged could be compared with the pic- 


tured sample on the scale which it most 
resembled. If in a certain fac- 








THESE 
JUNKET LESSONS 


make classes on milk fascinating 


SENT FREE 


Thousands of teachers now use Junket 
as a regular part of their courses on 
milk, 
trays. 


luncheons, desserts and invalid 

We provide teaching sugges- 
tions, demonstration materials for 
teachers, recipe books and leaflets, 
and sample size packages for children 
to use in making junket. Teachers 
most enthusiastic over results—chil- 
dren love it. Valuable and helpful. 


Send Teday For Application Blank 


* 


Sa Se 


Address Domestic Seience Department 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 
Hansen's Isle, Little Falls, N.Y. 


beat act oe 
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‘Teach your pupils to preve! 
losses and misuse of clothing Te “linen. 
Mark everything with CASH’S NAMES— 
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recommended by schools—used ev yhere, Quickly 
attached with thread or Cash’s NO- ‘SO Cement. 

er from your dealer or us. Trial Offer: 
Send 15c for 1 dozen of your own first 
ame and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 


CASH’S 174 Chestnut St., S. Norwalk, Conn., or 
6215 S. Gramercy PI., Los Angeles, Gal. 
CASS} 3 doz.$i50 6 doz.$2. anc 25¢ 
NAMES) 9 * 2% 12 ° 3. Cement) « tube 
















SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress F orms and Skirt Gauges 
Pine and Many 
Other Iteme 


$550 
Complete 
with 


Cutter Send fer Circular aud Price Liss 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chieage, Ili 


LEARN TO 





beautifully 
speedily 
happily 
Here’s that modern way to hot TRY 
THIS 


starch without mixing, boiling 
and bother as with lump starch. 
Makes starching easy. Makes 
ironing easy. Restores elastic- 
ity and that soft charm of new- 
ness. No sticking. No scorch- 
ing. Your iron fairly glides. A 
wonderful invention. This free 
test convinces. Send for sample. 


FREE 





' 
| THE HUBINGER CO., No. 823, KEOKL K, IOWA - 
! Your free sample, please, and ‘That Wonderful | 
1 Way to Hot Starch,’ also ‘“‘An Expert Teaches | 
( Curtain Making.’’ 

! 
! 


; NOTE: Special quantities of this educational | 
| material for class work upon request. i 
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PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 

A Laboratory Manual in Fitting 
and Free-hand Pattern Making by 
Mabel D. Erwin, Professor of Clothing 
and Textiles, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas, Price $3.00 
UNIVERSITY LITHO PUBLISHERS 
Norman Oklahoma 














WritE ror FREE 


cereal recipes and menu 
suggestions 


Home Economics Department A-9 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich, 








THIS 
OUTSTANDING 
COOK BOOK 


indispensable to Home Economics Teachers 
give varied and interesting class 
room demonstrations. The ever-recurring new 
and _ revised editions of The Settlement Cook 
Book give assurance of the very latest in the 
art of cookery. 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


The 3000 recipes tested in a home kitchen are 
up-to-the-minute and thoroughly reliable. <A 
new alphabetical and subject index, thumb-cut, 
makes finding a recipe very easy. Your pupils 
will enjoy the use of this very excellent Cook 
Book. Price $2.50 
THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 
715 North Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1934 
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budgeting for a 


An Analytic Scale for 
Machine Sewing 
(Continued from page 278) 
tor the sewing was better than 1 but 
not so good as 2 it could be rated 1%, 
or better than 2 but not so good as 3 it 
could be rated 2%, etc. A given French 
seam, for example, would be judged for 
each of the four factors and might re- 

ceive the following ratings: 
Absence of thread from first stitching 3 


ERE Rec tc ipate vans yal wee eas 2 
RE SR clit eta hoside cence sa 3 
SMI cra care Tc on «Aya: cic vlrts es a5C 4 ore 4 
WET EAS oocyte beninwaes 12 
PIVESOMOG TATING ook. cece ese 3 


Other values could be given to the 
rank numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 if found 
desirable, so that the grade for a given 
piece of sewing could be interpreted on 


the conventional percentage basis. 
The plates showing defects in con- 


struction would be useful as a diagnos- 
tic device by which a student could de- 
termine wherein her fault lay. 

In judging a slip perhaps the scale for 
French seam and hem would be used; 
in a pair of payamas perhaps the French 
seam, flat fell seam, hem, bias facing 
with corner and joining and the faced 
curves. Many uses would be found for 
the scale for bound corner and bound 
curves. 


Home Economics in Belgium 
(Continued from page 252) 

The domestic course for 

teachers in the province of Hainaut has 

weeks each. 


economy 


two summer sessions of five 
Program includes: 


First year. 1. Generalities. (a) d:vi- 
sion of work, time-table, personnel, 
ing of fatigue, attitudes. (b) 
the household. (c) household tools. 
organization of a household school. 
(2) Elementary cooking beginning with 
the physiology of food and the needs of 
the body, food detect 


frauds in food. Organization of a cookery 


Sav- 
directing 
(d) 


values; how to 
class. 
Second year. 1. Household 


family and drawing up 


accounts, 








a balance sheet. Savings and how to 
invest them, information about bank- 
books, receipts, etc. 

2. Purchases. Cash and credit sys- | 
tems. Ordinary food. Textiles. Furn- 
iture, both for private houses and for 
schools. 

3. Architecture. The house itself, its 
different rooms, its drainage system. 


Interior decorating. 

4. Cooking, practical 
food values. Preserving. 
good but economical menus. 
Table manners and table decoration. 

All these items are supplemented by 
ractical work and visits to establishments. 


cooking 
Making up 
Special diets. 


and 
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TER each Gerber product has passed 


A* 


through the Gerber monel metal 
Strainers that remove coarse fibre and 
give each product its smooth, finely sub- 


divided a product is con- 
veyed to the Gerber vacuum pans for ac- 
curate moisture regulation. The product 
then flows by gravity to the filling ma- 
chines through monel metal tubes. Each 
can is thoroughly steam - washed, auto- 
matically inverted and shaken before be- 
ing filled. 

The capping machines seal the filled 
cans hermetically, and they are then con- 
veyed to the steam-pressure retorts where 
each Gerber product is cooked at the ex- 
act temperature and for the exact length 
of time predetermined as most desirable 
for each individual product. 

The high degree of heat penetration 
permitted by the tin container insures. in 
the cooking process, a degree of steriliza- 
tion sufficient to destroy all harmful bac- 
teria. Vitamins are conserved in high de- 
gree through the exclusion of oxygen 
throughout the Gerber steaming and cook- 
ing processes — another reason for the 
statement “Gerber’s are Better for Baby.” 


_ OREEN BEASY 





Strained Tomatoes ... Green Beans. . 
Beets Jegetable Soup : Carrots 
. Prunes... Spinach... Peas ae 
%-oz. cans. Strained Cereal 10%-oz. cans. 


Gerber's 


9 Strained Foods for Baby 





GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, PHE-9 
Fremont, Michigan 

(In Canada: Grown and Packed by Fine Foods of 
Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario) 

Please send me [] Reprint of the article, “The 
Nutritive Value of Strained Vegetables in Infant 
Feeding.” () Sample can of Gerber’s Strained 
Cereal. 

if. Seer errr rere errr 

Address 

Core SU. Seis cans cans Vise adaanaeeas 

















EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





MOTHERCRAFT COURSE OF 
STUDY 


A comprehensive course for anyone de- 
siring intimate knowledge of mothers, 
mother problems, and babies. $3.50 


Demonstration Outfits 
Garments for demonstrating dressing 


baby without pins and buttons or the 
Toddler in Self-Help Undies. 2.50 


Teaching Booklets 
Baby’s Outfit —Birth to Two Years. 
The Toddler—Two to Six Years. 
Authoritative booklets on child care. 
Single copies free. 


EARNSHAW KNITTING COMPANY 
Newton, Massachusetts 


ABOUT EGGS AND POULTRY 


The story of marketing eggs and poul- 
try, information regarding their food 
value and factors to be considered in 
their selection and preparation have 
been assembled into bulletin form for 
use as reference material, Titles in- 
clude What’s In An Egg? The Na- 
tion’s Egg Supply, Keeping Good Eggs 
Good, Custards, Fried Chicken, Roast 
Chicken, Turkey Talk, Poaching Eggs. 


Department of Foods and Nutrition 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 
110 North Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 





A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 


Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. 


A copy should be in every child’s 


hands to show them the importance 
of proper nutrition. 


Price, 5 cents a copy. In lots of 10 


or more, 2 cents each. 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Ave. New York 











KNOX & te 
veal GELATINE 


for Desserts and Salads 








Does Better Cooking 


Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 
drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for all cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows’’ 








Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL MAGAZINES 


special 


and short-time offers. Free 
catalog to schools and 
teachers. Send 6c for 
firstclass postage. 
Agents wanted every- 
where to sell all maga- 
zines. Liberal .commis- 
sions! Ask for informa- 
tion, Dept. PHE 
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-E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


| PRIDE OF THE FARM 
| TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


New Jersey 














YOU REALLY NEED 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. 
Economics is an invaluable help in bringing 
out new angles to your teaching problems. 
Vital information is given on many Home Eco- 
nomic subjects. 


YOU WILL ALSO FIND GOOD USE FOR: 


More Plays With a Purpose 

A Unit in Foods for Sixty-Minute Periods 
Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


BL a a ne for which send 

A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 

iis Sees copies 50 cents per copy 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ............ years 

1 One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .............. copies 


(Eleven plays) 


Practical Home 


$1.50 per copy 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





